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The Progress of the Kingdom ° 


ISHOP BRENT 
Philippine Notes: B has been on a 
Northern Luzon long tour of investi- 
gation through 
Northern Luzon, chiefly in the Provinces 
of Benguet and Lepanto. It is a moun- 
tainous country, some of the passes being 
from 6,000 to 7,000 feet high, but it is a 
region of great natural beauty. The 
Bishop’s Journey has been made in primi- 
tive fashion, either on foot or in the sad- 
dle. In some sections he has found 
numbers of Filipinos, nominally Roman 
Catholic, who have been left without 
clergy for years. He has baptized many 
of the children and confirmed some 
adults. The population is, however, 
chiefly Igorrote, in many respects a fine 
people, with large possibilities, but at 
the present time entirely savage and 
heathen, though disposed to be friendly to 
the Americans. A new mission has been 
opened at Baguio in Benguet, with the 
Rey. John A. Staunton, Jr., in charge. 
The town is an important centre, as the 
probable summer capital of the islands, 
and as a base for work among the 
Tgorrotes. No other Christian body has 
done anything in these northern proy- 
inces. So compelling and promising 
does the work seem that the Bishop says: 
“Tf I were free to do it, I would not 
ask for a greater privilege than to give 
my life for these people.” 


N Manila, the 
neighbor- 
hood and_ kinder- 
garten work is going 
on steadily at the Settlement House. 
Here, too, is the dispensary, which prom- 
ises to be an important addition to the 
mission equipment. The Bishop has 
been fortunate in securing the volunteer 
aid of fourteen Manila physicians, five 
of them Filipinos, and all men of the 
first rank in their profession, who will 
give such time as they can to the phys- 
ical needs of the people to whom the 
Settlement House is ministering in other 
ways. In Manila, as well as in the north, 
Bishop Brent finds much opportunity 
for medical work and says that he could 
use at once three physicians, as medical 
missionaries giving their whole time to _ 
the mission. ‘The Corresponding Secre- 
tary will communicate particulars to vol- 
unteers. Early in the autumn the Rev. 
Hobart C. Studley, who for several years 
has been a missionary of another Chris- 
tian body in Amoy, China, and who has 
been received by the Bishop as a candi- 
date for Orders in the Church, will be- 
gin work among the 50,000 Amoy Chi- 
nese in Manila. Opportunities for serv- 
ing the varied life of the islands are con- 
stantly multiplying, and Bishop Brent 
asks the intercessions of those at home, 
that the staff may be enabled to turn 
them all to good account. 


Philippine Notes: 
Manila 
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The Death of 
Yung Lu and its 
Bearing on Chris- 
lian Missions 
an China 


of the most anti-for- 
eign Chinese 
officials has been re- 
moved from the Im- 
perial Court. It is 
still a question as to how far he was re- 
sponsible for the outbreak of 1900. At 
that time he was the trusted henchman 
of the Empress Dowager, and had been 
made generalissimo of all the forces in 
the North. In 1898, the members of the 
Reform Party, recognizing that he was 
bitterly opposed to their programme, per- 
suaded the Emperor Kuang Hsii to issue 
an order for his removal, and Yuan Shih 
Kai (then Governor of Shantung) was 
secretly instructed to make way with 
him. Instead of carrying out the Im- 
perial mandate, Yuan Shih Kai revealed 
the plot to Yung Lu, and in company 
with the latter hastened to Peking to 
support the Empress Dowager in her 
coup d état. During the outbreak Yung 
Lu’s troops took a prominent part in the 
siege of Peking. After the relief of the 
Legations, it was thought that he should 
be one of the Chinese officials to receive 
severe punishment, but he was able to 
shift the responsibility of the uprising 
to the shoulders of others, and retained 
his position as principal adviser of the 
Empress Dowager. During the past few 
years he has thrown all his influence 
against progress, and has been one of the 
chief hindrances to the introduction of a 
more enlightened policy. Prince Ching, 
an uncle of the Emperor, who has been 
appointed to the place left vacant, has 
been acting as President of the Wai-wu- 
pu, the Board established to succeed the 
old Tsung-li-Yamen. He is well ad- 
vanced in years, timid and conservative 
in policy, but not conspicuously anti-for- 
eign. He has always been affable and 
cordial in his relations with representa- 
tives of Western nations, but cannot be 
relied upon to advocate any radical or 
sweeping changes. Still his appointment 
is a favorable sign, indicating that the 
trend of affairs is in the right direction. 
His attitude toward Christian missions 
has been characterized by liberality. It 
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Y the death of 
Peace Lu, one 


will be remembered that the son of 
Prince Ching visited Great Britain as 
China’s representative at the coronation 


> of King Edward. 


LL branches of 
Evangelistic and t h e mission 


Educational Work work in Wuchang 
in Wuchang are showing good re- 
sults. This is par- 


ticularly true of the evangelistic work. 


The three stations, St. Andrew’s, St. 
Saviour’s and St. Mark’s, have increasing 


congregations, and each is the centre of 
strong spiritual influence in its sec- 
tion of the city. The Church of the 
Nativity on the Wuchang compound 
is no longer large enough to accommo- 
date the general congregation in addi- 
tion to the boys and girls of Boone 
School and St. Hilda’s, so the parish 
work previously done there has been 
transferred to St. Saviour’s. Boone 
School is more crowded than ever. 
Buildings intended to accommodate 120 
boys are now sheltering 150. Mr. Jack- 
son has been obliged to take half a dozen 
boys for whom he has no room in the 
dormitories into his own house, and 
still there is a waiting list of fifty others. 
Through the purchase of two and one- 
half acres of land adjoining the present 
compound the area ‘of the school property 
has been doubled. Work has also been 
begun on the $4,000 Science Hall. Both 
of these advance steps have been made 
without a cent of aid from the Church at 
home. More dormitory space is urgently 
needed, but cannot be provided without 
assistance from the United States. The 
growing demand for Western education 
and the great distance of Wuchang from 
Shanghai have determined Bishop Ingle 
to add a small collegiate department to 
the school. Two young, unmarried lay- 
men, college graduates, preferably those 
with special training and experience as 
teachers, are needed by September 1st. 
The Corresponding Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, will send further 
particulars and a copy of the school’s 
last annual report to any who may be 
willing to consider offering themselves 
for this important work. 
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NE of the most 
The Student important 


House in Tokyo events of the year in 
the Japan Mission is 
the opening of the Church House in 
Tokyo as a centre of Christian work and 
influence among the 2,000 students of the 
Imperial University. This house has 
been made possible by the gifts of people 
in the United States, through the Rev. 
B. T. Sakai, one of the Japanese clergy 
of the mission. Valuable aid was given 
to Mr. Sakai’s plans by Mr. Franklin H. 
Beebe, a Boston layman, whose zealous 
work for missions is largely the result 
of his personal knowledge of conditions 
in mission lands. The business men who 
really study mission work in Asia almost 
invariably commend and support it. Mr. 
Sakai will have general charge of the 
house, under the direction of Bishop 
McKim. In his address on the opening 
day, he said, in explanation of the gen- 
eral plan on which it was to be con- 
ducted, that while a great variety of 
work would be carried on, the house was 
distinctly a Christian institution affli- 
ated with the Nippon Sei Kokwat. Ad- 
dresses were also made by Bishop 
McKim, by two Christian Japanese stu- 
dents and by the Rev. J. A. Welbourn, one 
of the American clergy in the mission, 
who is associated with Mr. Sakai in the 
student work. One room at the house has 
been simply furnished as a chapel, and 
it is expected that members of the mis- 
sion will have the opportunity of speak- 
ing frequently to interesting congrega- 
tions of University students, and after- 
wards of meeting them socially. 


N a general way 

What the House | this Church 
Aims to do House in Tokyo will 
aim to do for Japan- 

ese students what is being so well done 
for the students of India by the Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta and the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi. Tokyo is the centre 
of Japan’s intellectual strength. To it 
the University students come from all 
parts of the Empire, but as in all Japan- 
ese Government institutions, the Univer- 
sity atmosphere is distinctly material- 
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istic. Efforts well and wisely made to 
give due emphasis to the spiritual truths 
which are at once the motive and the end 
eof all true education will prove an effec- 
tive means of spreading Christian teach- 
ing. Those to whom such work may 
seem slow and small should remember 
that its results cannot be measured by 
fixed standards. Every student brought 
under the influence of the Church be- 
comes in turn a centre of influence, and 
often reaches individuals and groups of 
people, perhaps in some distant part of 
the country, at present entirely beyond 
the reaeh of the usual missionary effort. 
In connection with this work among stu- 
dents we take pleasure in saying that the 
Rey. Arthur Lloyd, whose resignation 
from the Japan Mission is mentioned 
elsewhere, has been appointed Professor 
of English Literature in the University 
of Tokyo. He succeeds Mr. Lafeadio 
Hearn, whose books on Japan have been 
widely read and whose comments upon 
missionary work have doubtless been 
accepted by people unfamiliar with the 
fact that religiously he is a Buddhist ag- 
nostic, and consistently anti-Christian. 
This appointment means a great deal, 
because it comes entirely unsolicited, 
and in spite of Mr. Lloyd’s prominence 
as a Christian worker. The Dean of the 
College of Literature is Professor Inouye 
Tetsujiro, the most learned and one of 
the most ardent Buddhists in Japan. 
Mr. Lloyd’s selection is all the more in- 
teresting following so closely upon the 
government’s appointment of Dr. Mo- 
toda, headmaster of St. Paul’s College, ~ 
Tokyo, to be head of the school for train- 
ing Japanese officials for Formosa, with 
permission to give Christian instruction. 


HE Bishop of 
Los Angeles re- 
cently returned from 
a visit to the Mexi- 
ean Church as the 
representative of the Presiding Bishop. 
He visited many of the congregations, 
confirmed 125 persons, admitted a former 
Roman clergyman to the exercise of his 
office in the Mexican Church, ordained 
one deacon and advanced one deacon to 


Bishop Johnson's 
Visit to 
Mexico 
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the priesthood. Hverywhere he was 
much impressed by the earnestness and 
reality of Mexican Church life. He 
found the Hooker School, in Mexico, 


City, in excellent condition and doing 
successful work with a devoted staff 
headed by Miss Forrester and Miss 
Driggs. He believes it would be impos- 
sible to find any way in which money 
could be more wisely expended than in 
helping forward that good enterprise. 
As to the wider outlook of affairs in 
Mexico Bishop Johnson has some in- 
teresting observations in his report to the 
Presiding Bishop. He lays emphasis up- 
on the importanee of caring for the 
spiritual welfare of the constantly in- 
creasing number of Americans and other 
English-speaking people. To put it 
mildly, they are living in the midst of a 
depressed and vitiated religious atmos- 
phere. “There are three great classes in 
Mexico,” says Bishop Johnson: “First, 
those who have either openly or in secret 
revolted from all religion; secondly, 
those who accept the Roman religion be- 
cause it is easy to do so and hard to break 
away from it; thirdly, those devoted to 
the Roman curia and its cult. But while 
all three classes differ upon the points 
which divide them, they are all 
agreed that religion has practically noth- 
ing to do with morals.” 


N the midst -of 

One Reason Why such a condition 
the Mexican as this the Mexican 
Churchis Small Episcopal 
Church stands in 

much the same position as the English 
reformers of 350 years ago. It is natural, 
therefore, that the Mexican Church 
should be small. Its high standard of 
morals has kept it so. Not only does the 
Church have to meet the aggressive op- 
position of the Roman authorities, but it 
is constantly subject to the subtle attacks 
of its former bishop and the group of 
people gathered about him. Surrounded 
therefore, by many difficulties, yet never- 
theless filling a real need in Mexican 
life, and steadily accomplishing real re- 
sults, the Mexican Church needs and de- 
serves the prayers and aid of the Church 
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in the United States. Illuminating as 
Bishop Johnson’s report is in several re- 
spects, it contains nothing, we think, 
to demonstrate the present necessity for 
an autonomous episcopate. 

at Tanana, 


IFE 

The Yukon L as the article 
Stations: Tanana printed elsewhere 
shows, has been full 
of “unwasted days.” The last mail from 
the station reports Mr. Prevost’s absence 
on a 300-mile walking trip up the Tan- 
ana River. When last heard from he was 
experiencing much hardship, with the 
thermometer steadily for days at 65° be- 
low zero, but was pushing on with char- 
acteristic devotion, in order that he 
might reach a larger number of scattered 
Indians in their winter camps. The In- 
dian camp at Tanana this winter has 
been larger than ever before. Two In- 
dian catechists have been holding daily 
services, and Mr. Hoare has been giving 
frequent Bible readings, in spite of phys- 
ical disability consequent upon the four 
operations he has undergone. He is 
hoping, however, to recover his health 
entirely. The Yukon Indians are giv- 
ing splendidly to missions. At Tanana 
the offering on Christmas Day for this 
purpose amounted to $75.20, and is likely 
to be considerably increased before the 
remittance is made to the Church Mis- 
sions House. At Anvik a successful 
effort was made, with the help of the 
young men, to secure a general contri- 
bution toward Alaska’s apportionment. 
A considerable part of the offering was 
made in rabbit skins, which the women 
of the Auxiliary are making into a robe 
for sale. We venture to commend the 
example of these Indian Christians to 
people of numerous parishes in the 
United States. It suggests a way to 

avoid a deficit. 


HE reports from 

The Yukon the Yukon sta- 
Stations: Anvik tions indicate an 
active and successful 

winter’s work, particularly at Anvik and 
Tanana. The new Anvik schoolhouse 
was opened just before Christmas, and 
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has proved admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose. The mission continues to exer- 
cise its uplifting influence in the In- 
dian community, and through the work 
of Mr. Chapman, Miss Sabine and their 
helpers, higher standards of personal and 
family life are steadily being reached. 
An interesting instance of this is the 
request recently presented to the mission 
to bring about the separation of a man 
and woman who were living together un- 
lawfully, the request coming from the 
daughter of the woman. Mr. Chapman 
used the occasion to point out a way for 
the people to settle these matters for 
themselves. He persuaded the relatives 
to call a council of all the people within 
reach; condemnation was obtained, and 
the man and woman separated. Action 
such as this taken by the Indians them- 
selves gives good hope for better things. 
Mr. Chapman and Miss Sabine have 
spent such time as could be spared from 
other duties in the preparation of an 
English-Ingilik vocabulary. Thus a new 
missionary coming to the Yukon will 
not have to begin to make a written lan- 
guage, as Mr. Chapman has done. Few 
of us can realize the immense difficulty 
of missionary work among a people who 
have no literature, and even no written 
records. ' 


NE of the most 

The Christian () striking facts 
ControLefnon- in the world’s history 
Christian during the last two 
Populations centuries is the ex- 
tension of the sover- 
eignty of Christian States over non- 
Christian populations. Two hundred 
years ago less than one-third of the 


earth’s territory was under Christian 


control. Now well over four-fifths of the 
area,and nearly two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the world are under the sover- 
eignty of the Christian nations. The 
most recent instance of this movement is 
recalled by Mr. Richardson’s article on 
Hausaland. Written just as the expedi- 
tion against Kano was undertaken, it 
is published just after the arrival of the 
news of the occupation of Kano and the 
capture of Sokoto. Probably not one 
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person in a thousand, reading the news- 
paper dispatches, knew that Sokoto was 
the capital of a great Mohammedan state 


‘of the same name in Northern Nigeria 


By the capture of the city and the flight 
of the Sultan 500,000 square miles and 
20,000,000 of people came under British 
control. There will not be wanting crit- 
ics to question Great Britain’s disin- 
terestedness, however much her states- 
men may deprecate the acquisition of 
further territory and the shouldering of 
further burdens. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that the extension of British 
sovereignty will put an end to slave- 
raiding, “which implies murder poured 
out of a bucket through whole districts.” 
It will stop taxation by torture, grad- 
ually enforce the public order which 
makes for the security of property and 
human life, and so enables a nation to 
rise in the scale of human civilization. 
Certainly the lesson of history is that 
through the extension of the sovereignty 
of Christian States the conquered peo- 
ple are positively benefited, and the life 
of the world at large is made the 
better. Moreover, as the London Sypec- 
tator- remarks: “There seems to be 
no resisting the process which is di- 
rected by some force, be it Providence, 
as we think, or Necessity, as others think, 
and no moral reason for doing it.” 


W O important 
phases of mis- 
sion life are brought 
forward by this month’s articles from _ 
China. -Mr. Root’s account of the cate- 
chists’ conference at Hankow deals with 
a matter of fundamental importance. 
The Church mission in China has put a _ 
wise emphasis upon education. In no 
direction has this emphasis been more 
successfully applied than in the training 
of native helpers. The Church in the 
two districts has now probably the finest 
body of native clergy in the empire. True, 
it is small in numbers, only about thirty 
all told, but its quality is of a high or- 
der. The standard of character and 
equipment among the catechists, teach- 
ers and Bible-women is also being stead- 
ily advanced. These men and women are 


The Native Net 
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some of the best fruits of the mission. 
They are a witness to the reality of the 
Christian faith and the power of the 
Christian Gospel. They represent years 
of patient effort on the part of the 
American missionaries, and they are the 
one absolutely indispensable arm of the 
service. More and more the function of 
the foreign staff will be the training of 
native helpers, who may be likened to 
a great net floated by the foreign corks 
and cast around the native people. If 
our missionaries in China were doing 
nothing else than training helpers, their 
presence and their support would be 
justified. They are working for the 
future. 


NO VES AE aE 
phase of the 
mission work which 
is easily overlooked 
is the necessity for suitable buildings. 
It seems simple enough to appoint and 
send out missionaries to distant lands, 
but the missionary needs the tools with 
which to do his work. It is of the first 
importance that he should have some 
centre where the righteousness and 
brotherhood, about which he speaks to a 
people to whom these are in many ways 
new conceptions, may haye visible ex- 
pression. It is rarely wise to spend much 
money on buildings at the start, and in 
this particular abundant care has been 
shown in our foreign work. The illus- 
trations published from time to time of 
chapels in our country stations, or even 
in some of the larger towns when the 
work was young, testify to a conservative 
attitude in this matter. “But there comes 
a time when buildings, and good build- 
ings at that, are essential. Such a time 
has evidently come at Wuhu. Aside 
from every other consideration. it is 
surely not to the honor of the American 
Church that its mission in one of the 
chief ports of the Yangtse should be 
housed as Dr. Lund describes, or that one 
of its clergy should be compelled to live 
in an unsanitary dwelling. So, too, the 
Church fails to maintain its record for 
fair treatment of faithful servants when 
it permits a man like Bishop Scheres- 


“Tools and the 
Man” 
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chewsky to remain unprovided with rea- 
sonably comfortable quarters. Most of 
the Bishop’s wonderful translation work, 
described in the last number of THE 
Spirit or Missions, was done in a house 
so small that his only study was his 
bedroom. Though this condition has 
been remedied to some extent, still the 
3ishop is living in a hired house which 
he may have to vacate at any time be- 
cause others can pay a larger rent. Or 
again, we fail to appreciate what is due 
the mission staff when we permit the 
important new station at Wusih to re- 
main unequipped with a residence, so that 
the American and Chinese workers have 
to live together in a native house quite 
unsuited to foreign occupancy and that, 
too, when $2,200 would remedy the mat- 
ter: 


rTHE fact is that 

What ts the [ in both Japan 
Remedy? and China our mis- 
sion work outgrew 

its plant several years ago. The Board 
of Managers has been unable to make 
anything like adequate provision for new 
churches or residences because every dol- 
lar of its income, and more, has been 
needed to maintain the current work. 
Whatever additions have been made to 
our mission plant have been the result of 
special gifts. “Specials” cannot always 
be relied upon when and where the need 
is greatest. Moreover, waiting for such 
gifts to make possible the purchase of 
property and the erection of a building 
frequently means the loss of an impor- 
tant opportunity and a greatly advanced 
price when the purchase is made. We 
look to the time when the gifts from the 
living members of the Church shall be 
sufficient to provide for the maintenance 
of all the work carried on in the Church’s 
name, so that legacies, unless otherwise 
directed, may be invested by the Board 
of Managers in equipping the missions 
with suitable buildings. In the mean- 
time, however, necessities such as that at 
Wuhu and Wusih, or that of providing 
Bishop Schereschewsky with a suitable 
house, must be met by special gifts. We 
hope that these will come without delay. 


——————— eC 


THE RIGHT REVEREND FRANCIS KEY BROOKE, D.D., MISSIONARY BISHOP 
OF OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORY 


Ten Years of Church Life in Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND FRANCIS KEY BROOKE, D.D. 


HE Missionary District of Okla- 
homa and “JIndian Territory 
dates back in its present or- 

ganization to October, 1892, 
when it was set apart by the General 
Convention, and the present bishop was 
elected. But before that, the territory 
comprised in it had been attached for a 
good many years to the Diocese or Mis- 
sionary Jurisdiction of Arkansas. Bish- 
op Otey, of Tennessee, visited Indian 
Territory as early as 1834, and the 
Rey. Henry Gregory was appointed as a 
missionary in 1838. Bishop Kemper 
counted it a part of his enormous juris- 
diction for a while, so did Bishop Polk 
and Bishop Freeman, while working in 
Arkansas. The Rev. Mr. Gregory lived 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas (rather a 
distant base of operations), but he made 
honest efforts to start or revive some 
work among the Senecas and Shawnees, 


~s 


and Bishop Kemper was interested in 
the effort. There were a number of 
Church families among them, but it 
seemed impossible to interest the Church 
at large in what then seemed go dis- 
tant a field. Nevertheless, the story of 
these early efforts is most interesting, 
though they seemed almost fruitless. 
The Indians of the Territory were 
then, and always have been, among the 
best and most susceptible to Christian 
influences, but the Church’s efforts in 
Indian work were centred on other fields. 
Indeed, in those days, she had practical- 
ly no Indian missions at all. Occasional 
visits were made by Bishop Polk, Bishop 
Otey (of Tennessee) and the Rev. N. 
Sayre Harris, and for a while there was 
hope of a bishop for Indian work, but 
the Indian Territory was not to-be the 
place. Bishop Freeman and Bishop 
Lay both visited some places in the Ter- 
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ritory, chiefly army posts, and baptized 
and confirmed quite a number of per- 
sons, but no permanent work was begun 
and no resident missionary was placed 
among the civilized tribes until 1881, 
when the Rev. J. B. Wicks, of Central 
New York, came with two young men— 
a Cheyenne, David Pendleton Oaker- 
hater, and Paul Caryl Zotom, a Kiowa 
—to establish missions at Darlington 
and Anadarko for the Cheyennes and 


ie A 
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A GROUP OF OKLAHOMA HOME SEEKERS. 


tisms and twenty-four confirmations 
from among the Indians. But in 1884, 
the Rev. Mr. Wicks was compelled by 
sickness to leave the work, and although 
for a few months there was a white mis- 
sionary as his successor, and Mr. Wicks 
returned once in 1886 for a few weeks, 
the mission had no careful supervision, 
and no responsible head for a number 
of years. Bishop Pierce was old and 
feeble, Arkansas alone was a great re- 


THE DRAWING BOOTH AT EL RENO 


AT THE OPENING OF THE KIOWA AND COMANCHE COUNTRY 


Kiowas. The two young Indians had 
been ‘converted from sullen prisoners of 
war, confined in Florida, into humble 
and earnest Christians by the zeal and 
patience of Mrs. Mary D. Burnham. 
Oakerhater and Zotom were ordered 
deacons by Bishop Huntington. Three 
other young Indian men, also trained 
by the same good woman, came with 
them. A house was built at Darling- 
‘ton, and a_ school-house chapel at 
Anadarko. 

Bishop Pierce made one or two visi- 
tations and there were sixty-six bap- 


sponsibility, and the Indian Territory 
was almost wholly neglected. In Jan- 
uary, 1893, when the present bishop was 
consecrated and sent to his work, the 
Cheyenne and Kiowa mission was so 
dormant as to seem dead. Paul Zotom, 
poor fellow, left without guidance, had 
gone wrong and was deposed. No 
services had been held among the five 
civilized tribes for either whites or In- 
dians, for at least seven years. 

In 1889 a wonderful change came to a 
part of the Indian Territory. Just in 
the centre of it was the “Oklahoma coun- 


THE FIRST CHURCH ERECTED IN OKLAHOMA AT ANADARKO 


try,” that is the “Red Earth Country.” 
It was not occupied by Indians, and was 
being used by cattle-men without pay- 
ing rent to anybody. The “boomers” 
from Southern Kansas claimed it as 
public land, and entered it. Several 
times they were deported by the army, 
but they persevered, and finally the tract, 
comprising about six counties, was 
opened for homestead settlement, on 


April 22d, 1889. In June, 1900, the Na- .|— 


tional Census found 65,000 people living 
there. At intervals of a year or two, the 
Sac and Fox, Pottowatomie, Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe, and Cherokee cutlet (or 
strip) reservations, were also opened for 
settlement, the Indians (except in the 
latter) having lands allotted to them, and 
being paid for the rest of the land. 
These openings of new lands caused 
Oklahoma Territory to grow by great 
leaps and bounds, never by gradual 
immigration. Thousands have been 
added to our population in a day, and 
even in the last great opening of land 
(the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache and 


A KIOWA CHIEF AND HIS FAMILY 
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THE BISHOP’S HOUSE AT GUTHRIE - 


Caddo) in September, 1901, the influx 
has been astonishing. Where no white 
people lived in the fall of 1901 there is 
a population of over 65,000, and all other 
parts of Oklahoma, while the people are 
shifting and changing constantly yet in- 


crease in population every year. Parallel 
with this growth has come a more 
gradual but no less pushing immigration 
into Indian Territory, which now in- 
cludes only the five great civilized tribes, 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws and Seminoles, with a few rem- 
nants of other tribes mingled with them. 
In that area now live not less than 
400,000 white people in addition to the 
(about) 80,000 Indians, while in Okla- 
boma the population is not less than 
500,000. In the two Territories there 
are at least seventy-five towns of more 
than 1,000 inhabitants, six or eight of 
which have from 8,000 to 18,000. When 
it is remembered that in 1889 there were 
not, beside the Indians, more than 75,000 
aries people living in this area, the 
astonishing character of the growth may 
be recognized. In thirteen years has 
grown up a commonwealth which, if the 
two Territories, as is likely, are ad- 
mitted as one state next year, will enter 
the halls of Congress not only with two 
senators, but with five members of the 
House of Representatives. No such 
commonwealth has ever been born in 
this land before, and yet there has not 
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been found an ounce of precious metal, 
there are no “rich strikes.” It is simply 
a centrally located, easily accessible land 
into which the farmer, stockman, and 
coal-miner has gone, accompanied by as 
thrifty and enterprising a body of busi- 
ness and professional men as western 
development has ever collected. 

The manners and customs are not 
those of the frontier, they are those of 
the older communities in Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Texas, from 
which States the great majority of the 
people have come. Our Church is weak 
in numbers and wealth because she is so 
in the smaller communities in those 
great States from which largely our peo- 
ple come. So far as known, there are 
not 800 communicants in these terri- 
tories. by immigration. There are towns 
of 3,000 to 4,000 population with only 
one communicant in a thousand. A 
large proportion of the people know ab- 
solutely nothing of that strange body 
with its queer ways of Prayer-Book ser- 
vices and vested ministers—the Episco- 
pal Church. Most of them have some re- 
ligious tradition, but there is a vast 
mass of indifference, worldliness and ir- 
religion, and still more of vague and 
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uncertain religious conviction, for which 
the Church has a strong and _ helpful 
message. In the ten years since Jan- 
uary, 1893, we have made some_ en- 
couraging progress. Then there were 
but two clergymen, now there are fifteen; 
then only two church buildings, now 
thirty-three; then seventy-five com- 
municants, now 1,250; and instead of 
work in three places, we are doing at 
least something in fifty. In the ten 
years, beside the churches mentioned, 
there have been built ten rectories, a 
bishop’s house, and the valuable All 
Saints’ Hospital at South McAlester, 
I. T. Seven hundred and sixty-four in- 
fants and 208 adults have been baptized 
and 851 persons confirmed. The value 
of the church property has grown from 
$3,000 to $70,000. But no one can put 
these figures beside the astonishing 
statistics that represent the growth in 
population, and have any other feeling 
than that we have done only a small por- 
tion of our duty. 

The really important question, 1 ae 
ever, is: What can we do in the future? 
Can we hope for larger proportionate 
growth? The only answer that faith and 
common sense can make is “Yes.” Op- 
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portunity has not gone by, though it is 
a different opportunity from what it 
would have been had the Church been 
more promptly aggressive to send men 
and money here in the past ten years. 
But while we shall labor under the dis- 
advantage of going into many communi- 
ties far behind the people, we shall, in 
not a few, find both a welcome and a 
need for our work. The growth cannot 
be rapid. Thousands will not flock to 
the Church at once, but the field for her 
steadying, sobering, steadfast type of re- 
ligious training is, and will be, a grow- 
ing one, and we need only some reason- 
ably generous giving on the part of the 
wealthy Church elsewhere in the coun- 
try; a good body of young, well-trained 
common-sense, zealous clergy to make, 
in the next ten years, a diocese certainly 
far more worthy of the great State that 
is to be here than is the present body of 
to-day. ; 

There are many Indians, of course, but 
the great problem and responsibility is 
not Indian, but white. The next twenty 
years will see the Indians of these terri- 
tories so far absorbed in, and affiliated 
with, the great body of the people, that 
they will present no separate problem. 
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Other Christian bodies have worked 
among them generously and with some 
success. Our field is very limited, so 
far as distinctive Indian work is con- 
cerned. For eight years we have been 
trying to reconstruct the scattered 
Cheyenne mission, but new conditions, 
allotment, blundering and mistaken 
Governmental methods have made our 
work one of small result and _ less 
promise. Our great work is to make the 
Church a genuine power for good among 
the white people. To this we will bend 
our energies. For this, for at least the 
next ten years to come, we have a right 
to ask the most generous giving, the 
most patient and intelligent sympathy, 
and the faithful prayers of all Church- 
men. 

That what is known as the “South- 
west” in our land is the most difficult 
soil for the Church’s tilling of any part 
of the United States is plain to all who 
work there or study its conditions. All 
the causes for this are not at once ap- 
parent, but some are easy to see and 
measure. The States that furnish our 
population or their ancestry are the 
ones which the Church’s aggressive mis- 
sionary effort longest neglected, namely, 
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Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri and the 
Gulf States. Arkansas and Texas, and 
in a measure, Kansas, from which states 
our people largely came, were largely 
affected by these older communities. 
Again, except in Maryland and Virginia 
and here and there in New York and Con- 
necticut, the Church has never touched 
with any strong guiding hand the farm- 
ing people. In the Middle West and 
(outside the practically destroyed planter 
class) in the South also, she always 
has been and is to-day wholly a “city” 
or “town” Church. Virginia and Mary- 


‘land and, in a measure, Wisconsin and 


Minnesota, are the only regions that have 
ever developed the kind of “Episcopal” 
clergyman that could and would live in 
the country, ride, drive, visit from farm 
to farm, hold service in two or three 
different chapels on one Sunday and 
cover twenty-five miles of bad roads be- 
tween services. Only in those States has 
there been much demand for such men. 
On the frontier, of course, we have had 
brave “rough riders,” and have them 
still, but they go from town to town. 
Their work is with and for town people. 
Hence, in a region such as the South- 


west, a region of small cities and multi-— 


tudinous villages, but where the majority 
of the people yet live on farms or come 
from the farms to live in the towns, it is 
not hard to see why this Church’s work is 
slow and its numbers of adherents 
small. It is our great hope some day 
to remedy this. But first we must do 


our best to take care of the towns, and 
more and more the doors are opening to 
us. In some towns those doors open 
after long knocking. The best church 
building we have, and one of the most 
hopeful missions we have worked, is in 
a town that a year ago had not had a 
half-dozen services and where for eight 
years the bishop had been trying to find 
an opening and arouse an interest. 

Delay is disappointing, but it does not 
always mean the final passing of op- 
portunity. We look for other such en- 
couraging results, in places that have 
seemed barred to us, in the ten years that 
are to come. 

All Saints’ Hospital deserves a brief 
special word, and that word may well 
close this paper. It is a good-sized 
frame building, at South McAlester, 
I. T. Its work is, and has been, chiefly 
for miners and railroad men of that 
neighborhood, though it is increasing its 
usefulness in other directions. More than 
5,000 patients have been cared for since 
the fall of 1895, and cared for at a re- 
markably small expense. Its capacity 
has grown from a dozen beds to nearly 
fifty and it has now an efficient training 
school for nurses. It needs a little aid 
constantly. It could do much more 
needed charity work had it. more gifts 
and some endowment. For these we hope, 
as we hope for much larger and more in- 
telligent interest in this field in all its 
work. 
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How Chinese Laymen are Trained to be Missionaries 


BY THE REVEREND LOGAN H. ROOTS 


Reason for the Conference 


HE conference of catechists re- 
cently held was a natural de- 
velopment of years of effort 
steadily directed toward the 

training of reliable lay workers. The 
training of catechists in Hankow was be- 
gun by the Rev. A. H. Locke more than 
ten years ago, and has been a character- 
istic feature of the work there ever since. 
The majority of the present staff in the 
Hankow District have taken the two 
years’ course at the catechetical school, 
and are the survivors after a long process 
of training and selection. They work 
directly under the Chinese clergy, and in 
most cases the foreigner in charge deals 
with them only through the clergy. The 
bishop is separated yet farther from 
these men, and one purpose of the con- 
ference was to obviate the evils which 
must arise if the foreigners, especially 
the bishop, lose direct contact with 
them. 

Another purpose of the conference was 
to break down the sense of local isolation 
on the part of the catechists. They come 
from all parts of the district, the ex- 
tremes of which are now Ichang and 
Wuhu, about seven hundred miles apart, 
and, owing to the undeveloped state of 
communication, they can but rarely hear 
anything of one another’s work. In fact, 
the reasons for this conference were the 
same as those which bring together so 
many Church workers in America, only 
that every one of these reasons is more 
urgent here on account-of the peculiar 
difficulties which surround the Church 
in China. 


The Personnel of the Conference 
When the bishop sent out the notice 
calling upon the clergy to prepare for the 
conference, there was probably consider- 
able doubt in the minds of many of the 
catechists whether the proposed plan 
could be of any real use. Nevertheless, 
all those entitled to come were present 
on time, from the oldest and nearest sta- 
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tion, in Wuchang, as well as from the 
newest and (in point of time) most dis- 
tant station, at Changsha, the capital of 
Hunan. Most of the men came from 
large cities, but some were from small 
towns, like Chuho, thirty miles inland 
from Hsinti. Besides the fourteen men 
who thus came from active work, there 
were eleven belonging to the class just 
finishing ‘its course in the catechetical 
school, and about to be appointed to work 
which has been long waiting them. 
These twenty-five men formed the body 
of the conference. The bishop presided 
at all the sessions, one of the foreign 
clergy acted as English secretary, and 
the Chinese clergy came in to listen 
whenever they could leave other duties. 
It was an interesting company of men, 
from many points of view, but must have 
been especially so to the bishop, under 
whom every-one of the twenty-five had 
sat for a year or more as a student in the 
catechetical school. 


Bishop Ingle’s Addresses 


The bishop’s health was far from good 
during the conference, but it would be 
hard to overestimate the directness and 
force with which he met the needs of the 
men before him during those six days. 
The sermon on the first day, which was 
Sunday, from the text, “They that turn 
many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars forever and ever,” magnified the 
office of the catechist, whose work it is 
to turn men to righteousness. On each 
of the four succeeding mornings at 
eleven o’clock the bishop gave a series of 
short addresses in the cathedral on some 
practical aspect of the catechist’s life or 
work. Rarely does one see a body of 
men moved as these were by the ad- 
dresses on the Sincerity, Trustworthi- 
ness and Reverence required of cate- 
chists. Long and intimate experience 
enabled the bishop to point out with no 
uncertain judgment the temptations and 
dangers to which these men are liable. 
A Chinese clergyman said the men felt 
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that the very secrets of their hearts were 
being brought to light; yet the tone was 
that of the true Father in God, exhort- 
ing and warning, not scolding his fellow- 
workers. Another morning was given 
to the Diligence, Orderliness, Humility, 
and Hope, the regular, earnest, quiet 
Study, and the constant, habitual 
Prayer, which should characterize the 
catechist’s life. Finally, one morning 
was devoted to “Signs of Encourage- 
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Bible-women and girls’ school teachers, 
as many as thirteen of whom were some- 
times present. These women seemed to 
profit as much as the men by what they 
heard. 


The Discussions 


The men’s guest room, at the right of 
the gateway as one enters the cathedral 
compound, had the small tea-tables re- 
moved for the occasion, and chairs and 
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ment in the Empire at large, and in the 
Church in China,” “Probabilities,” and 
“Certainties,” the inspiration of which 
may be more easily imagined when we 
remember that these men rarely see a 
daily, or even monthly paper. A conclu- 
sive proof that they greatly appreciate 
the addresses was given at the close of 
the conference, when they all asked the 
bishop in a manifestly spontaneous way 
to let them have the notes of his ad- 
dresses, in printed form if possible. 
Another interesting feature of these 
addresses was the attention given by the 
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benches were so arranged that the room: 
would seat about thirty persons, leaving 
the large square table at the head of the 
room for the bishop and the foreign 
secretary, and two small tables for the 
Chinese secretaries. Several weeks be- 
fore the conference the bishop issued the 
following list of subjects, and appointed 
one of the older catechists to open the 
discussion of each subject: © ) 

1. Sponsors in Baptism. Can we 
vitalize our system and insist that as a 
general rule every candidate have one or 
two Christians in good standing to act 
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as sponsors, guaranteeing his good faith 
and really feeling responsible for his 
progress in the Christian life—sponsors 
resembling somewhat the bondsmen re- 
quired in business affairs ? 

2. How should we look upon Ancestor 
Worship as generally practised outside 
the Church? Can we make the teachings 
and customs of All Saints’ Day satisfy 
the desire of the Chinese to show rey- 
erence for their ancestors ? 

3. How should we deal with cases in 
which Christians are persecuted on ac- 
count of their religion ? 

4, Are the services of Morning and 
Evening Prayer,.as now used, suited to 
the Chinese Christians (a) as regards 
the hour of the service; (b)as regards 
length; (c) as regards arrangements and 
practices in general ? 

5. What are the best methods to be 
followed in opening a new station ? 

Fears that the discussion of these 
topics might prove unprofitable were 
happily disappointed. There was a re- 
markably free expression of honest 
opinion, seldom any random talk, and 
the tendency to undue repetition was re- 
duced to reasonable limits by a few 
words from the bishop at the close of the 
first day’s meeting. It was a great satis- 
faction to find no fanatical tendencies 
apparent, but rather a wholesome respect 
for and appreciation of well-considered 
plans, together with confident hope that 
improvements can and will be made. 
Everyone seemed to be reassured by the 
free discussion of lurking dangers which 
only constant vigilance can obviate. 

Among the many interesting points il- 
lustrating the way in which Christian 
thought and feeling are reacting upon 
their surroundings in China the follow- 
ing deserve special mention: 

1. In the discussion on Ancestor Wor- 
ship, the sharp distinction (not easily 
explained in the Chinese language, and 
probably seldom thought of outside 
Christian circles) repeatedly maintained 
between reverence and worship—as in the 
contention that we must reverence, but 
we cannot worship, our ancestors. In 
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Saints’ Day services as a substitute for 
Ancestor Worship, and an urgent re- 
quest that the bishop set forth a form 
of service which can be used at family 
graves or the general Christian cemetery 
on important days. 

2. The manly acknowledgment that at 
the present time there is little open re- 
ligious persecution of our Christians, 
and further, the most commendable ad- 
voeacy of long-suffering and prayer, 
without an appeal to the officials for pro- 
tection and treaty rights, except in ex- 
treme cases. 

The full significance of these frank, 
unforced views on burning questions 
cannot be stated in less than a small 
volume. Such clear and strong state- 
ments from our second lieutenants, so to 
speak, who are right in the firing line, 
came as a welcome surprise. 


Required Study for 1903 


An attempt to increase the intelligence 
and thus the efficiency of the cate- 
chetical staff by a required course of 
study for the coming year was begun at 
this conference. Acting with the advice 
of two of his foreign clergy, the bishop 
laid out a simple course of study, re- 
quiring that all trained catechists in 
active work shall read two books and 
stand an examination on them a year 
hence. The books will require and repay 
hard study, and the examination at 
the end of the year will offer the best 
stimulus we know to keep the men 
steadily at their study. Another im- 
portant requirement is that each man 
send in an outline of an address on some 
subject of his own choosing once a 
month. This will show how the reading 
is being assimilated, and also furnish 
material for “hints to students” next 
year. 

Lastly, as a general stimulant it was 
decided to send to each catechist The 
Chinese Christian Review, a monthly 
magazine published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge. This is by far the best re- 
ligious paper published in Chinese, and 


this same discussion there was also a - now, thanks to the recent extension of 


hearty recognition of the value of All 


the Imperial Chinese Postal Service, it 
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can be sent directly from the publishers 
in Shanghai to nearly every one of our 
stations. 
The Feast and Farewell 

Thursday evening, after the last reg- 
ular meeting of the conference, the bish- 
op gave a feast to the catechists and the 
Hankow clergy. This was very much 
like an alumni dinner, and justified it- 
self in the same way as such annual 
festivities do in America. When busi- 
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service. This was intended primarily 
for the members of the normal class and 
catechetical school, who were just finish- 
ing their course and being sent out to 
their work. It served at the same time as 
the final meeting of the conference. 
Three short addresses were made by the 
clergy on “Laudable Ambition,” “The 
Cathedral as the Symbol of the Unity of 
our Work,” and on “The Importance of 
Co-operation between the Catechist and 
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ness is done, or even pending, Chinese 
and Americans are alike in this, that 
nothing cements good feeling and cor- 
dial relations more surely and firmly 
than a hospitable meal. The occasion 
was thus not only an agreeable one in 
itself, but served an important purpose 
of the conference by helping to unite the 
bishop and his workers in one more bond 
of mutual sympathy and understanding. 

Friday morning the Holy Communion 
was celebrated, immediately following 
the eight o’clock daily Morning Prayer, 
and at eleven o’clock came the farewell 


the School-Teacher.” The bishop gave 
the final address, on “The Necessity for 
Public Spirit and Loyalty,” and then 
read the list of new appointments— 
eleven from the catechetical school and 
seven from the normal class. 


The Results 


The missionaries were much en- 
couraged by this conference. It would 
be impossible to name all the reasons for 
this encouragement. They are such as 
will be most appreciated by those who 
know the work best. What we hope for 
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most as a result of the conference will 
not be immediately apparent; but there 
are a few results which seem worth 
recording even now, as follows: 

1. Light on the difficulties in the 
skirmish line. There is no doubt that 
before the end of the first day all ques- 
tion as to the usefulness of the con- 
ference was dispelled from the mind of 
the most sceptical catechist. On the 
other hand, it is doubtful whether, at the 
end of the last day, even one of the men 
realized that the conference had con- 
tributed anything valuable to the mis- 
sionaries’ knowledge of this work. As a 
matter of fact, the opinions expressed in 
the discussions revealed the actual con- 
ditions of our work, its strong and weak 
points, and the spirit of the men who 
bear the brunt of the actual fighting, 
more clearly than we have ever seen 
them before. 

2. A very considerable accession of 
mutual confidence between the catechists 
and their superiors, and between the 
catechists themselves. The attitude of 
the bishop, listening with unaffected in- 
terest to the long discussions—from two 
to three hours every afternoon—showed 
the men that their opinions are really re- 
spected, and that they will be reckoned 
with in determining the mission policy. 
On the other hand, the frankness and 
good sense shown by the men in the dis- 
cussions, and in their general attitude 
and bearing, convinced all who saw them 
that they are worthy of the trust re- 
posed in them. Further than this, we 
know of more than one case in which 
misunderstanding between  catechists 
was removed and mutual good-will re- 
stored by the face to face talk under 
favorable circumstances which only such 
a conference could afford. 

3. sprit de corps among the cate- 
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chists. Heretofore, the number of 
trained catechists has been small, and 
they have had nothing after their course 
of study to make them feel any par- 
ticular interest in one another. The 
conference renewed the agreeable and 
helpful associations of the days of study 
in Hankow. Toward the close there be- 
gan to emerge a manifest corporate feel- 
ing, such as can always be counted on to 
animate men closely associated in an 
honorable calling. We trust that this 
feeling will grow till each catechist will 
count the good or bad name, the suc- 
cess or failure of every other as his own. 
Such esprit de corps furnishes the 
best kind of public opinion, and one to 
which Chinese are unusually amenable. 
A conference fosters this spirit more 
directly than any other means now avail- 
able, and in so doing contributes no 
small element, we believe, of “the op- 
portunity to serve generously and proud- 
ly the institution with which the laborer 
is connected,” of which opportunity 
President Eliot justly says—“That is a 
high privilege for any human being. It 
takes him out of himself, and gives him 
a happy motive for fidelity and zeal.” 

4. Deepened faith, knowledge and de- 
votion. The work of a catechist is 
varied and exacting. Much of it seems 
at times far removed from “preaching 
the Gospel.” This is true of all mission 
work, but it is our business to discover 
the spiritual elements underlying the 
most secular details, and to apply 
spiritual motives in their performance. 
Precept and example were constant- 
ly enforcing this truth during the 
conference, and we have good reason to 
believe that the men returned to their 
work with a more vital faith, an enlarged 
horizon, and more thorough-going de- 
votion. 


The Rev. Logan H. Roots, a graduate of Harvard and the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, joined the China Mission in 7897. After serving for a time in Wuchang he 
was transferred to Hankow, where he has since remained. While continuing to render. 
efficient service in the general evangelistic and parish work, Mr. Roots has turned his 


attention particularly to the training of native helpers. 


Committee of the Hankow District. 


He is president of the Standing 
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A Day’s Work 


BY AGNES 


OW many readers of THE Spirit 
or Misstons realize that living 
all alone, so far as white com- 
panions are concerned, on the 

shores of West Africa is a white man, 
a priest of the Church, who is struggling 
along, buoyed up with the hope that 
every mail will bring him word that 
some one is coming over to help him? 
The Editor has asked me to tell some- 
thing about the daily life of this man, 
the Rev. Nathan Matthews. I feel sure 
that, after reading it, from many a heart 
will go out the longing to go over and 
help him. May the longing bear fruit, 
so that before many more “mails” reach 
his station Mr. Matthews may receive 
the long looked-for tidings that there is 
at least one more man in America who, 
in return for the gift of eternal life, is 
willing to give to God and His service a 
few years of his earthly life. 

At St. John’s School, Cape Mount, at 
the present time, there are about one 
hundred boys, and to these boys Mr. 
Matthews must be father, mother, 
teacher, doctor, nurse and pastor, not to 
speak of his many other duties as rec- 
tor of the little church on the hillside, 


and as superintendent of the station. In 
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this work Mr. Matthews has absolutely 
no help, excepting that given him by 
Konde Kai, one of the advanced 
scholars, who is teaching the younger 
boys, until more help comes. It is Mr. 
Matthews’s hope and aim to help Konde 
Kai to the priesthood. 

Rising at any time between five and 
six o’clock, when he attends to his per- 
sonal housekeeping for the day, issuing 
supplies, giving orders, etc., Mr. Mat- 
thews follows this schedule. It gives some 
idea of the variety of his duties and the 
exactness with which every moment is 
parcelled out. 


7 a.M., Morning Prayers. 

7:40, Inspection of all dormi- 
tories, building and grounds. 

8:00, Breakfast. 

8:30—9:30, Trading with the na- 
tives for food for the children. 

9:30—12:30, Teaching school, 
where he has to take five different 
classes, as the boys’ ages range 
from six to twenty years. 

12:30, Dispensary hours, at 
which time at least twenty boys 
will need either medical or surgical 
attention. Luncheon comes as soon 
as this work is done. 

1:30 p.m., More trading, or else 
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tearing out shirts and trousers for 
the boys, and inspecting finished 
garments. 

2:00—4:00, Assigning the boys 
the different branches of work, such 
as washing clothes, ironing, mend- 
ing, clearing roads, working in the 
garden, and superintending the 
same. 

4:00—5:00, Unless it is raining, 
and frequently even then, listening 
to “tales of woe,” or else trying to 
be pleasant to some person from the 
nearby town, when all the time he 
is thinking of all the writing he 
ought to do. 

5:00, Evensong. 

5:40—6, Rest, though frequently 
many minor cases come up. 

6:00, Dinner. 

7:00—9:00, More teaching. 

9:00, “The day’s work” is over, 
and he can sit down for a few 
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minutes before retiring for the 
night. 


This is not an exceptional day’s work, 
but the usual one, varied a little on the 
Lord’s Day, for then Mr. Matthews 
preaches a sermon and teaches the Sun- 
day-school, instead of trading. On 
Saturday evening he tries to prepare a 
little for his services the next day, but 
many, many times he cannot do even 
this. Does anyone wonder that in a 
recent letter even this strong man had 
to say: “Unless help comes soon I feel 
that I will have to give in”? 

May our Father put it into the heart 
of some man to say, “Here I am; send 
me.” To whomsoever may come the 
call to enjoy the privilege of working for 
the Master in Africa, he can be sure that 
in no other field will he find a greater 
need for the work of heart and hand. 


Mr. Matthews, like the pioneers who founded the African mission, is a graduate of the 
Virginia Theelogical Seminary. He went out in the summer of 4900, and has been hard at 
work ever since, with no holiday. The Board of Managers has asked Mr. Matthews to go to 
the Canary Islands for a few weeks this swmmer to recuperate. Even that brief, temporary 
absence may be impracticable. Miss Mahony joined the mission in the summer of 1907. 
Several attacks of fever, from which Mr. Matthews has happily suffered comparatively little, 
compelled her return to the United States this spring. Miss Mahony hopes to be able to 


return to Africa later in the year. 


Why Wuhu Should Have a Church 


BY THE REVEREND F, E. LUND 


BECAUSE THE RENTED CHINESE ROOM 


NOW USED AS A CHAPEL IS 


GLOOMY, UNHEALTHY, DILAPIDATED—BECAUSE IN FIVE YEARS THE 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP HAS GROWN FROM THREE TO ONE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-FIVE — BECAUSE THERE IS NO ROOM FOR THE TWENTY: FIVE 
SCHOOL BOYS IN ADDITION TO THE REGULAR CONGREGATION— BECAUSE 
THE CHINESE ARE GIVING AS LARGELY AS THEY CAN FOR THEIR OWN 
SUPPORT—BECAUSE THE MISSION ALREADY OWNS THE LAND— BECAUSE 
$5,500 WILL BUILD IT, AND A SCHOOL AND A CHINESE CLERGY RESIDENCE 


N my arrival in Wuhu, nearly 
five years ago, there were only 
three Church members. The 
little “upper room” in a 

gloomy, unhealthy, dilapidated Chinese 
house which was then used as a chapel is 
still being used for the same purpose. 
When I explain that the size of the room 
is only eighteen by twenty-one feet, and 
that instead of three Church members we 
have now seventy-six (counting those in 
the out-stations we have 145), and when 
I further state that we have a school in 
which there are twenty-five boys who 


ought to be allowed a seat in the chapel, — 


there can be no manner of doubt as to 
our need of a church. 

I shall never forget the unexpected 
visit I had a year ago from three bishops 
(McKim, of Tokyo, Partridge, of Kyoto, 
and Corfe, of Corea) on their way to at- 
tend Bishop Ingle’s consecration in Han- 
kow. They looked as if they simply 
would not believe that they were in a 
chapel owned by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States of 
America. After a deep sigh, Bishop Mc- 
Kim at last said: “And is this your 
chapel?” to which I humbly replied in 
the affirmative. He gave one long look, 
the meaning of which I never under- 
stood unless it was: “Who are you, my 
poor man, and where in all the world 
do you come from?” On leaving the 
chapel I was somewhat relieved when 
Bishop Partridge drew the attention of 
the company to a little opium den in 
size and style very much like the shop 
of a blacksmith: “Here,” he said, “is the 


room in which we started our Wuhu 
church a few years ago.” All beginnings 
are necessarily in weakness and obscur- 
ity, but whatever remains so has not one 
honest excuse for its existence. 

The illustration shows some of our 
Church members, Spare a moment to 
count them, add twenty more members, 
twenty-five school-boys, and twenty-five 
or more heathen who are somewhat influ- 
enced by the Church, and who would, in 
all probability,icome to services regularly, 
if encouraged. Then consider our “up- 
per room,” not forgetting the size, eigh- 
teen by twenty-one feet, and you will not 
doubt that I stick closely to the truth in 
saying: There never has been, and I 
hope never will be, an appeal for build- 
ing funds more urgent and more worthy 
of consideration. 

But a church does not cover all our 
need. We want a school and a clergy 
residence as well. Mr, Li, my native col- 
league, has lived far too long in his poor, 
unhealthy quarter. He is now, on ac- 
count of ill-health, by the order of the 
doctors, obliged to leave it. This means 
that we shall have to rent a special house 
for him, and thereby increase our diffi- 
culty in carrying on the work effectually. 
With Mr. Li in one part of the city, my- 
self on the hill, the school in one place, 
and the chapel in another, what chance 
is there of building up a’ church that 
shall stand through ages and take its 
part in the great work of Christianizing 
this Nganwhei Province? 

On all sides of our present chapel there 
are gambling houses, opium dens and 
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Why Wuhu Should Have a Church 


brothels, from which the din and noise 
never cease till the small hours in the 
morning. “Clear out of such quarters,” 
would probably be the advice of readers 
of Tuer Spirit or Missions. Yes, that is 
exactly what we want to do, but the new 
ones must be better, or else the gain is 
nul. If we were to rent two or three 
houses on the main street large enough 
for our need, we would haye to pay at 
least twice as much in rent as we do at 
present ($950 Mex.), and they would be 
constructed in such a way that unless a 
number of walls were torn down and 
others built up, doors, windows and floors 
put in, and a good many other repairs 
made, they would not yield accommoda- 
tion for a chapel, for schools, guest- 
rooms, and quarters for teachers, cate- 
chists, and a native clergyman. The 
money required for such alterations 
would go very far toward erecting new 
and far more suitable premises on our 
new, spacious and neatly walled-in com- 
pound. 

In our country stations the outlook is 
much brighter. The churches are stead- 
ily growing, and the members are learn- 
ing more and more to conform to the doc- 
trine and worship of Christ and His 
Church. On my last visit to these places 
I had the pleasure of baptizing twenty- 
three people and of noticing many signs 
of progress. In Fanchang the Chinese 
built a chapel long before a single man 
had been confirmed, and in Nanling we 
have just purchased a piece of Jand-at a 
cost of $465 Mex. The money for this 
has come entirely from native sources. 
We have still $150 in hand, to which 
Bishop Ingle has promised to add $300. 
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We hope to erect a small chapel this 
spring. 

Here in Wuhu our members are quite 
willing to give of their small substance, 
but their best efforts will only produce 
some $300, and considering the kind of 
buildings required that small amount 
cannot go far. Wuhu is an open port 
with over 100,000 inhabitants, and with 
nearly 100 foreigners residing in it; and, 
everything considered, it would not pay 
to put up any other kind than solid, ser-, 
brick buildings, which, of 
course, are entirely different from the na- 
tive huts. 

The plain, honest truth is simply this: 
We are in distress for lack of funds; we 
cannot do our work without a church, a 
school and a native clergy house. We 
cannot concentrate our work at a centre, 
nor can we increase in number, until 
these three buildings are put up. The 
amount needed is $5,500 gold. If we 
were forced to erect our three buildings 
for less, they would be too dear in the 
long run. Much time would be gained 
if I could superintend the three build- 
ings at once. In ten or twelve months 
our. compound would be complete, where- 
as if one building is going to be put up 
at a time, three years will be devoted to 
superintending bricks and mortar. 

Mr. Li told me the other day: “It’s no 
use urging, or even asking people to come 
to church; whenever I do so we are un- 
able to find seats for them.” To send 
people away to an adjoining room where 
they can take no part in the service is 
not the way of propagating the religion 
of our Lord. 


The Rev. F. EB. Lund first went to China as a missionary of another Christian body. 
Later Bishop Graves having accepted him as a candidate for Orders, he came to this 
country for a course at the General Theological Seminary. Since his return to Ohina in 
1898 he has been stationed at Wuhu (now in the District of Hankow), on the Yang tse 
River about 350 miles beyond Shanghai. The mission owns a good piece of property. and a 
dwelling for the missionary. Lack of funds has delayed the erection of the church and 
parish building until the pitiful condition which Mr. Lund describes has come about. The 
Rev. Yuin Lin Li is the Chinese clergyman associated with Mr. Lund. 


MISSION HOUSE AT THE OSAKA EXPOSITION 


How the Gospel is Being Preached at a Jap- 


anese National Exposition 


BY THE REVEREND THEODOSIUS S. TYNG 


APAN, like some western countries, 
believes in expositions as a means 
of showing something of the 
national progress. The “Fifth 
Domestic Exhibition,” or, as we 

would be likely to call it at home, the 
“Fifth Pan-Japanese Exposition,” was 
opened on March ist, by Baron Hirata, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. It is not, however, concern- 
ing the Exhibition, but about an inter- 
esting missionary effort, that I wish to 
write. The Missionary Association of 
Central Japan includes nearly all the 
Protestant missionaries within reach of 
Osaka. They meet several times a year 
to discuss matters of general interest in 
connection with the common work. It 
has been a potent instrument for good in 
developing that brotherly feeling and 
mutual understanding which form the 
(322) 


only possible avenue of approach to that 
unity for which we all hope and pray. 
Nearly a year ago a proposal was 
brought forward in this association for 
systematic evangelistic work in connec- 
tion with the great gathering of people 
from all parts of the Empire at the time 
of the Exhibition, The matter was put 
in the hands of a committee, to act with 
representatives from the native churches 
in carrying out the plan, and collecting 
the necessary funds. Something over 
three thousand yen were subscribed, 
most of it in Japan, nearly a third of it 
by the Church of England people, in- 
cluding all their bishops. Less than one 
per cent., I am sorry to say, came from 
the members of our American Church 
Mission. Three new Japanese houses, 
just opposite the main entrance to the 
Exhibition, were rented. The lower 
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floors of two of these were thrown to- 
gether to make a small hall, 
about a hundred and twenty, with stand- 
ing room enough for eighty more. The 
third house was set apart for the use 
of the Bible Societies. The upper floors 
of the three were fitted up as lodging 
places for those engaged in the work. 

The illustration shows the general ar- 
rangement of the building. The great 
sign on the roof reads 


seating 


“COME AND SEE” 

The large sign on the veranda roof 
below reads: 

“UNION CHRISTIAN MISSION HALL” 

On the horizontal sign on the right of 
this is: 

“THOU SHALT LOVE GOD WITH ALL 
THY HEART” 
and on the left of it is: 
“THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AS 
THYSELF.” 

Of the perpendicular signs below, 
that on the right reads: 

“Righteousness Exalteth a Nation. 
But Sin is a Reproach to Any People,” 
and that on the left: 

“What must I Do to be Saved? Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
Thou shalt be Saved.” 


On the long horizontal sign just un- 
der the veranda roof is: “The Time is 
Fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at 
Hand. Repent Ye, and Believe the Gos- 
pel.” 

The sign on the right, half hidden by 
the telephone pole, is that of the Bible 
Societies. 

It was decided that the enterprise 
should begin with ten days of joint work, 
carried on under the direction of the 
general committee, The rest of the five 
months during which the Exhibition will 
last was divided so as to give two periods 
of two weeks each to the Baptists and 
“Disciples,” to the Congregationalists, to 
the Presbyterians, to the Methodists, and 
to our own Japanese Church, the Nip- 
pon Set Kokwat. The charge of our 
own work was, at a meeting of the clergy 
and evangelists held in Osaka, en- 
trusted to a committee consisting of 
Archdeacon Price, the Rev. Messrs. War- 
ren and Terazawa, and Mr. Uchida, for 
the Osaka District (Church of Eng- 
land), and the Rey. J. Y. Naide and my- 
self for the Kyoto District (American 
Episcopal Church). 

The ten days appointed for the union 
work were successful beyond our high- 
est expectations. The work, of course, is 
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THE CENTRAL COURT OF THE OSAKA EXPOSITION 


one of sowing and not of reaping, and 
we do not look for anything like final re- 
sults. But it was found that the hall 
could be filled almost from morning till 
night with successive congregations who 
listened quietly and attentively to all 
that was said to them. The method 
adopted during these ten days was this: 
First, three or four of the workers stood 
in the doorway and sang a hymn (a 
hymn of invitation addressed to man, 
not a hymn addressed to God), using 
megaphones, so that the sound might 
carry farther. Before the hymn was 
ended a large number of people would 
he assembled about the entrance. They 
were then invited to come in and listen 
for just half an hour to the preaching. 
In two or three minutes the seats would 
be filled, and numbers would be stand- 
ing up inside, and more outside. Then 
came -a hymn, two or three addresses of 
ten or fifteen minutes each, then a short 
prayer and another hymn. While the 
hymn was being sung, papers were 
handed about on which those who wished 
for further instruction wrote their 
names and addresses, that they might be 
put in communication with persons who 
would teach them, either in Osaka or in 
the neighborhoods from which they 
came. Tracts were given out, and maps 
of Osaka, marking the location of the 
various churches and preaching-places, 
were sold for one sen (half a cent) each 
to those who desired them. Then the 
congregation was dismissed, and an- 
other, usually already waiting at the 
doors, came in for another service. 

I cannot give exact figures for the ten 
days, as I have them for the first nine 
only; and of course the number of per- 
sons assembled cannot be secured with 
absolute accuracy, though every pains 
was taken to do so. But approximately, 
and nearly enough for-all practical pur- 
poses, they are as follows: Eighty-four 
meetings held; congregations all told of 
over thirteen thousand; about two hun- 
dred and fifty names handed in by per- 
sons asking instruction. And this at the 
very beginning of the Exhibition, when 
it is still far from complete, and when 
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the people from other parts of Japan 
have hardly begun to appear. 

But the figures are very far indeed 
from telling the whole story. The fact 
that Christian preaching is going on 
morning, noon and night, before the 
main entrance to the Exhibition, already 
widely known through the newspapers, 
and sure, if nothing hinders the work- 
ing of our plans hereafter, to be spread 
by word of mouth through the length 
and breadth of the whole country, al- 


ning of May and the end of July. 
Osaka is very hot in summer, and by the 
time the second period comes the Osaka 
workers, who have quite enough to do at 
ordinary times with their regular work, 
are very unlikely to be in good condition 
to carry on this work. We shall want 
then to gather in workers from all parts 
of the country, wherever we can get 
them. My fear is that just at the last, 
when money will most be needed, the 
amount subscribed here in Japan may 


THE FOUNTAIN IN THE MAIN COURT 


ready disposed as never before to give 
serious heed to the Christian faith, can 
hardly fail to make a strong impression 
for good. Certainly no opportunity in 
any way approaching this for a wide- 
spread sowing of the seed has ever been 
seen in Japan before, and is not likely 
soon to be seen again. For there will 
not be another such Exhibition for five 
years at least, and perhaps longer. It is 
eight years since the last one took place. 

I have myself but one serious misgiv- 
ing about the work. The two periods al- 
lotted to our Ohurch come at the begin- 


be insufficient, and either opportunities 
will be lost, or the workers will be tried 
beyond their strength, and unfitted for 
their regular duties. For very few of 
our Japanese workers, on whom the 
main burden of this effort must fall, are 
physically strong. Nearly all of them, 
by reason of the very small salaries they 
receive, are very poorly fed. _ bat 

We have just had.a delightful visit 
from Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of the 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, who has been delivering here the 
course of lectures which he has de 
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livered in many parts of India, on 
“QOhristian Teaching in the Light of 
Christian Experience.” They were 
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admirable lectures, fair-minded, strong 
and eloquent, and I have every reason 
to think will produce a deep and wide 
effect. Certainly a new day seems dawn- 
ing for Japan. J am hoping with a good 
deal of confidence to see within a very 
few years a large proportion of the edu- 
cated young men of this country, and 
they the best for moral earnestness and 
effective energy, active members of the 
Christian Church, 


MODEL OF THE ANCIENT CASTLE OF NAGOYA 


Some Notes of Matters Philippine 


A PROSPECTING TOUR—A CHURCH SERVICE IN A BASEMENT— 
THE VALUE OF HOSPITAL VISITING—WORK AMONG CHINESE 
IN MANILA—FILIPINO SERVICES—SOME PHILIPPINE NEEDS 


BY THE REVEREND WALTER C. CLAPP 


ANUARY 2d we had our first in- 
formal conference of workers, when 
reports were made, the field pretty 
thoroughly reviewed, and some ac- 
tion taken, looking toward the ex- 

tension of the work. At the Bishop’s re- 
quest, I am sending these extracts 
from the report which I then presented. 

First, as to a trip of investigation 
which I made in the month from Novem- 
ber 19th to December 20th. 


lloilo 
I went by steamer from Manila 
to Iloilo, carrying a letter of com- 


mendation to Mr. Bethall-Jones of the 
Tloilo office of Smith, Bell & Co. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Jones, 
of Mr. Blaser, of the Y. M. C. A., 
and especially of Col. McCauley, Chief 
Quartermaster, I became acquainted 
with many of the Britishers and Ameri- 
cans in Iloilo. The constituency of 
Churchmen is not very strong there just 
now, probably not more than twenty. 
But as Iloilo is now the army head- 
quarters for the Visayan group, it is the 
residence of a considerable number of 
officers, and I was told that as many as 
150 civilian clerks are employed in the 
various departments and there are per- 
haps eight or ten school-teachers. 
There seemed to be no special evi- 
dences of activity on the part of the 
Roman Church in Iloilo. The church 
and convent occupy the usual conspicu- 
ous position, in a picture, as in most 
towns in the Philippines, but interiorly, 
the church, though well tiled, was in bad 
repair. The bells rang vociferously 
many times in the day, as they do every- 
where, but through the day the building 
seemed absolutely deserted, so far as wor- 


shippers were concerned, The towns of 


Jaro and Molo, both within two miles of 
Tloilo, in different directions, are appar- 
ently stronger Roman centres. 

Take it all in all, I should hope that 
we might soon begin services for the 
English-speaking community in Iloilo. 
At present there is a Union Chapel con- 
ducted under Presbyterian auspices, 
where perhaps an average of thirty or 
forty attend on Sunday mornings at 
half-past nine. This work is regarded as 
a side issue, however, by those in charge, 
their chief care being an aggressive 
work among the natives. . I think there 
is room for us to do a good work and ex- 
ercise an important influence in L[loilo. 
Nothing need hinder a priest from sup- 
plying such ministrations as are suited 
to the comprehension and capacity of 
the people in general, while he would al- 
ways be on hand to minister regularly 
the often sadly-missed holier and deeper 
things of religion to the instructed and 
truly faithful few. 

The first Sunday I was in Iloilo I cele- 
brated the Holy Eucharist at eight 
o’clock in a room in the basement of the 
residence of Smith, Bell & Co.’s em- 
ployees. Four persons were present and 
made their communions. At half-past 
nine I preached at the Union Chapel to 
a congregation of about forty. Again, at 
seven o’clock in the evening, I conducted 
a service and preached at the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms, where a congregation of some 
seventy-five persons, many of them sol- 
diers, filled the rooms. ee 

Three weeks later, on my return from 
Capiz, I held a Church service—the . 
Litany, Holy Eucharist, with sermon, at 
9:30 a.M., at the house of Mr. Albert 
Burrell, on Calle San Pedro. There were 
present fourteen persons, of whom eight 
made their communions, A British resi- -. 
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dent of many years’ standing told me 
that these were the first services of the 
Anglican Communion that had ever 
been held in Iloilo. 


Capiz 


From Iloilo, on Tuesday, November 
25th, I took passage on the General 
Blanco for Capiz, the capital of the prov- 
ince of the same name, lying near the 
coast of northern Panay. The water 
distance from Iloilo is about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, and the trip 
should be made in fifteen hours in these 
slow, inter-island craft. But we were de- 


abundant production of this plant in the 
province determines its chief and charac- 
teristic industry. From the budding 
stalks is gathered, by tapping, the nipa 
tuba, which, fermented, becomes the nipa 
vino, from which in turn, by distillation, 
are obtained various grades of aguardt- 
ente, or alcohol. 

Capiz is an attractive town of neat ap- 
pearance, simple, almost mediaeval, in its 
isolation. Stone watch-towers at the 
river-mouth in one direction, and on the 
sea-beach in another, guarding against 
the approach of the dreaded Moros, are 
reminders of a past that is by no means 


THE MANILA WHARF WHERE THE MISSIONARIES LAND 


layed in getting clearance from the medi- 
cal officer, delayed again and almost an- 
chored by having to tow two heavy 
lorchas in the face of a-strong monsoon. 
The sea was rough, it was difficult to pre- 
pare and eat the food which we had car- 
ried for the trip, and there were no ac- 
commodations of any sort on board the 
boat. Forty-eight hours from the time 
of leaving Iloilo we dropped anchor in 
the harbor at Le Bas, at the mouth of 
the Panay River, on which Capiz is situ- 
ated. A quilez took us up to the town 
along a smooth road bordered on each 
side by a thick towering growth of nipa 


palm, J may say, in passing, that the 


ancient. A large and recently-con- 
structed church forms the architectural 
centre of the town. 


The Other Two-thirds 


I found an American community num- 
bering, all told, about forty, of whom 
two-thirds are of the humbler class, who, 
in subordinate positions, seldom come to 
our notice at the first, but for whom, on 
that account, it seems to me, we ought 
to have a more special thought and care. 
It would be only a sad perpetuation of a 
condition of things which has obtained 
too much in the home land, if, in this 


new extension of our Communion, we 


SE 
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should get the reputation of being the 
Church of the official or quasi-aristo- 
cratic class. This observation is sug- 
gested here, not because of any special 
application, but because, in any place in 
the islands where Americans are, one 
wonders, after being cordially welcomed 
and entertained by the few “best people,” 
how the “other half” live, the “other 
half,” or two-thirds, whom one does not 
“meet”—the hard-worked clerks, whose 
heads are bent over figures at desks all 
around the room while we are exchang- 
ing personal reminiscences with the 
head of the department—the other two- 
thirds that have heads and hearts, and 
passions and temptations and needs, the 
two-thirds who, in ways good or bad, are 
getting nearer to the native life than we 
are, who are to be a great factor in de- 
termining what sort shall be the de- 
velopment of American influence in these 
islands. 

There is one actual communicant of 
the Church in Capiz, one other con- 
firmed, but not a communicant. On the 
first Sunday I tried to have the Holy 
Eucharist, but the one communicant was 
ill and could not come. The next Sun- 


day we succeeded. But in the early— 


evening of the first Sunday about fif- 
teen persons came together for a service 
or meeting of an improvised type. 

But my chief errand in Capiz was to 
look into the antecedents of a certain ad- 
dress of welcome which had come to 
Bishop Brent last September from some 
natives. I found, on arrival that they 
had not yet received the Bishop’s re- 
sponse to their communication, al- 
though it had been sent some time before 
I left Manila, and came while I was 
there. Meantime these people had been 
approached by a native helper of the 
Baptist mission in Jaro. After some 
hesitation they had pledged themselves 
to give a lot of land for the erection of a 
chapel, if the Baptists would send a mis- 
sionary to take charge of the work, and 
this the Baptists purpose to do early in 
the year. Statements were various as 
to the strength and extent of the move- 
ment. One of the leaders said, “More 


than a hundred here in Capiz,” but on 9 
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previous occasion I had been told, “Only 
about a dozen.” This man, who was evi- 
dently their chief theological light, was 
so filled with tenets apparently imbibed 
from various tracts which had been 
furnished him, that it was impossible to 
get a clear idea of what might have been 
their original grounds of revolt from the 
Roman Church. At the first interview 
the men seemed to be simply and violent- 
ly reactionist against what they had for- 
merly held: I could only sit still and be 
instructed. The second and third meet- 
ings showed a quieter and more teachable 
spirit; but they had given their word, 
and I did not wish them to break it. 
Hospital Visiting in Manila 

Part of my duty while in Manila has 
been the regular and systematic visita- 
tion of the hospitals, and the holding of 
informal services in the Civil Hospital on 
Sundays. With however much diffidence 
one may take up this work, he will soon 
become convinced of its real value. The 
conversation with a patient may be but 
brief and casual, but it is at least a prac- 
tical way of showing thought and sympa- 
thy for those who particularly need it. 
The after-greeting on the street or in the 
office—“How do you do? You remem- 
ber me, don’t you? You used to visit me 
in the hospital”—proves this, shows that 
touch has been gained. One never 
knows how much has been accomplished 
by a service or sermon, but hospital 
patients, especially out here in this home- 
sick land, have usually been attentive 
and respectful listeners. 


The Chinese Opportunity 


Another subject is that of the possibil- 
ity of a work among the Chinese resi- 
dents of the islands, particularly in 
Manila. The matter has come before me 
concretely in the case of two or three per- 
sons who were brought to me for in- 
struction preparatory to Baptism, 
brought, strange to say, by a faithful 
Roman Catholic native. Two of these 
cases have proved very satisfactory, and 
the instructions have already extended 
over several months. One candidate is 
a small boy who has been attending the 
Chinese public school, where he has 
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learned enough English to enable him to 
use a simple English catechism. The 
other knows some Spanish, and for his 
benefit I have been compiling a Spanish 
catechism. “Faithful,” rather than “in- 
telligent” would describe the efforts of 
these two neophytes. They often, and 
painfully and wonderfully, pronounce 
the words of the book, when I suspect 
that the meaning is sealed to them. 
There are some 60,000 Chinese in 
Manila, and many scattered through 
the provinces, All my observation leads 
me to think that they constitute an es- 
pecially inviting field, and a legitimate 
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only just to say that the attendance has 
been many hundred per cent. better than 
that of the English-speaking congrega- 
tion at the corresponding service. There 
is need of a better Spanish version of 
the Prayer Book; there is need of ver- 
sions in the native dialects; there is es- 
pecial need, at present, of simple, clear 
explanations, in the vernacular, of the 
historic and doctrinal facts of the posi- 
tion of the American part of the Holy 
Catholic Church, and there is need of 
men and women who can give the great- 
est of their energies and the most of 
their time to acquiring that language 
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one, for our efforts at evangelization. 
The prospect that after a little a special- 
ly trained worker may be assigned to this 
work is certainly very welcome. 


Church of the Good Samaritan 


And lastly, the feeling that whatever 
may be the larger future of our Church 
relationship with the Filipinos, we ought 
to shepherd those who have definitely 
committed themselves to us, has led to a 
Celebration of the Holy Eucharist on 
Sunday mornings for them, the Spanish 
version of the Prayer Book being used 
for the purpose. There have been some 
interruptions and irregularities, but it is 


equipment which is absolutely essential 
and pre-requisite to any real and effec- 
tive touch with these people. The time 
for the definite use and application of all 
this equipment has not arrived, and we 
must not bear a willing part in any de- 
structive process; but if we do not mis- 
read the signs of the times, the forces are 
actively at work which will make the 
good offices of our beloved Communion 
comparable to those of the Good Samari- 
tan. Ours will be the task to gather to- 
gether scattering fragments, and to try 
to bind up and heal a wounded and dis- 
membered body. We should be ready 
with the bandages, the wine and the oil, 
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A GENERALSVIEW OF THE:TOWN OF McHENRY, NORTH DAKOTA 


Breaking Ground 


in North Dakota 


BY THE REVEREND DAVID HENRY CLARKSON 


N June, 1902, I met a Churchwoman 
from the town of McHenry who 
asked me to come there and hold a 
service. I went the next week and 

held the first service of the Church the 
town had ever known, June 25th, 1902. 
There were no regular services of any 
kind in the place. It was a typical new 
Dakota town, started in 1899, when the 
Northern Pacific Railway extended a 
branch line. It is now, and likely to be 
for some time, the terminus of the 
branch, and so is a place of considerable 
importance, being the headquarters and 
distributing point for a large tract of 
surrounding country. The accompany- 
ing illustration gives a very good general 
idea of the place, and shows what our 
prairie towns are like. The population 
in 1903 is between 300 and 400. Our 
first services were held in the school- 
house, and grown men squeezed them- 
selves into seats made for young chil: 


dren. The necessity of having a church 
was impressed upon the people. Bishop 
Mann made his first visit July 15th, 
1902, preaching and celebrating the Holy 
Communion, and found that over $600 
had been raised for a church. A good lot 
was purchased, the land company giving 
another, and a simple frame building 
was commenced, twenty by fifty feet. The 
work progressed nicely, fortnightly 
visits being made, though McHenry is 
eighty-five miles from my parish church 
at Jamestown. 

On March 18th, 1903, the first service 


“was held in the new church. It cost 


about $1,300, of which $750 were given 
by the townspeople, a very generous 
amount, considering the size of the 
place; the American Church Building 
Fund Commission made a gift of $100, 
and the bishop found the remainder. 
The furnishings are not complete yet, 
but all we have is paid for, We are using 
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temporarily the furniture from the ca- 
thedral car. An energetic guild, consist- 
ing of twenty women, has been organized 
and is doing good work. This is really 
remarkable, as there are only four com- 
municants of the Church in the town. 
The women intend to organize a 
Sunday-school. The attendance has 
been good, despite the fact that we have 
not been able so far to. hold a Sunday 
service. The prospects for a good strong 
mission are bright, if only adequate at- 
tention can be given, but the work in 
North Dakota is sadly handicapped by 
an insufficient number of clergy. 

This account of St. Michael’s Mission, 
McHenry, shows what can be done where 
the Church is first on the ground and 
able to seize an opportunity. Our ad- 
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vantage comes not because the people 
know much about the Church, but be- 
cause we are there at the start. They 
are ready and willing to attend our ser- 
vices, join in the work and ultimately be 
confirmed. Already there is an abun- 
dant spiritual harvest to be reaped. The 
Church has made her influence felt, peo- 
ple who have long been removed from 
Church privileges as well as those who 
have never known the Church, attend the 
services and are helped to a better life. 
As always, the Church makes for 
righteousness. Had the Bishop of North 
Dakota the priests, what has been done 
in McHenry could be duplicated in 
dozens of new towns which are springing 
up in this growing State. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, McHENRY. BISHOP MANN (AT THE LEFT), MR. CLARKSON (AT 
THE RIGHT) 
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Arizona 


ee thousand health seekers have 
come into Phoenix, Ariz., and the 
neighborhood during the last winter. 
Most of these are cases of tuberculosis. 
The Rey. Mr. Penick, rector of Trinity 
Church, is doing his share, and a large 
share, of the work for these people. 
From November 1st to May 1st this work 
goes on. Its demands are incessant and 
exacting. Some of these people are in 
comfortable circumstances, but many are 
poor and destitute. And the situation is 
the same, not quite to such a large de- 
gree, in other towns in Arizona and New 
Mexico. The Church of Rome is doing 
much for the care and comfort of these 
people. It has some fine hospitals and 
sanatoriums. Private enterprise is doing 
something. Fort Bayard and Fort Stan- 
ton, in New Mexico, are hospitals for the 
treatment of tuberculosis for the military 
and marine service of the United States. 
The bishop feels that the Church ought 
to have a sanatorium and hospital some- 
where in this country, that should min- 


ister to some of those who come for their_ 


health. “We, who live here,” he says, 
“cannot build it or support it. We have 
not the means. The people who make 
their money out of this country do not 
live here. The owners of these great 
mines live elsewhere. And these sick 
people are not our own people. They 
come to us from abroad, from all over the 
United States. The burden of caring 
for them ought not to be thrown on us. 
It is a case for a general Church sana- 
torium and hospital. I am trying to at- 
tract the attention of Church people 
of means and influence, abroad, to this 
project.” 
New [lexico 


ECOS CITY, Tex., a little town of 
five hundred people, was added to 

the District of New Mexico from the 
former Missionary District of Northern 
Texas. A small church has_ since 
been built, but it has been very difficult 
to combine this place with others and to 
provide regular services. When the 


Rey. J. H. Cox was the missionary at 
Marfa, Tex., he gave Pecos a monthly 
service. Since then, the Rev. George 
Hinson, of Roswell, N. M., has given 
the mission a Sunday every three 
months. For several years, this mission 
has been reporting only three families 
and seven communicants. ‘The unex- 
pected has happened. At a recent visit, 
the missionary baptized five adults and 
thirteen children and the bishop con- 
firmed nine candidates. This mission is 
now to have one Sunday a month, to be 
contributed by the missionaries at Ros- 
well and Carlsbad, N. M., and Marfa, 
Tex., and a resident lay-reader has been 
appointed. A Sunday-school is carried 
on and the church buildings and grounds 
have been improved. 


Kansas 


ANSAS, Bishop Millspaugh’s di- 
ocese, 208 miles north and south, 

by about 175 east and west, is larger than 
forty-two of the dioceses and has a 
population of 1,000,000. The Bishop 
says that a service is now held in every 
county. Several new missions have been 
opened this year, but as yet there are 
only seventy-three parishes, missions and 
preaching stations among 214 towns, 
ranging from 500 to 3,500 inhabitants. 
The appropriation of the Board of Man- 
agers, which is only one-half as large as 
that given two years ago, before the 
District of Salina was set off, is divided 
among ten missionaries and helps to pro- 
vide services in thirty places. “We have,” 
says the Bishop, “thirty-four clergy in 
active service, and six candidates and 
postulants who serve the seventy-three 
parishes and missions and open up new 
stations. Is there not need to pray more 
earnestly for men and means, and to - 
work for what we pray ?” 


Alaska ~ 


HE remoteness of mission stations in 

Alaska from one another prevents 

frequent gatherings of the clergy and 
lay workers of the district. It was there- 
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fore a source of much satisfaction to 
Bishop Rowe and his helpers that he was 
able to make the ordination to the 
priesthood of the Rev. Christian A. Roth, 
of Juneau, and the Rev. John E. Huhn, 
of Douglas, an occasion for a special con- 
vocation for Southeastern Alaska. The 
ordination took place in Juneau, and 
during the days immediately preceding 
and following several services were con- 
ducted by the clergy with a devotional 
meeting each evening, led by the bishop. 
On the last evening a stirring missionary 
service was held. The Rev. Messrs. Roth 
and Huhn joined the missionary in the 
summer of 1902. Both have done ex- 
cellent work in developing the stations 
assigned them. 


News and Notes 


YEAR ago a missionary lending 

library was established in All 
Saints’ parish, Worcester, Mass. Its 
purpose. is to “further interest in mis- 
sions by the circulation of books and 
pamphlets and other helps in the study 
of missions.” Its privileges are open to 
any Churchman or Churchwoman in the 
Diocese of Western Massachusetts, 
though its membership is restricted to 
the women of All Saints’ parish, who 
may become members by the payment of 
an annual fee to be determined by the 
member herself. For the first year 
$77.70 have been received from thirty- 
seven women. Gifts and other items 
have brought the total income to $130, 
practically all of which has been ex- 
pended for equipping the library and in 
paying expressage upon books borrowed. 
In four months 359 books were loaned to 
thirty-two persons representing eleven 
parishes, 
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HE Presbyterian Boards of Home 
and Foreign Missions have received 

a gift of $100,000 from one of the living 
communicants of the Church toward the 
payment of the indebtedness on the mis- 
sion building in New York. This gift 
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but duplicates a gift made some time ago 
by the same donor. Tue Spirit or Mis- 
sions hopes for the time when some of 
the members of our own Church may 
make similar worthy gifts for the mis- 
sion cause. The largest individual gift 
received by the Board of Managers this 
year for missionary purposes is $5,000. 
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HE British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety has just completed ninety- 
nine years of work in the translation and 
distribution of the Scriptures. One hun- 
dred and eighty million copies of the 
whole or portions of the Bible have been 
issued in that time in 367 different lan- 
guages and dialects. No missionary so- 
ciety has ever requested it in vain to 
print and publish a properly authenti- 
eated portion of the Scriptures. Its 
versions for Africa alone number eighty- 
one. Its colporteurs sell nearly one mil- 
lion and a half copies a year. 
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HE last annual report of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society says that its 
total issues last year were nearly 2,000,- 
000 copies of the Bible, or portions there- 
of. Of this total over 1,000,000 copies 
were distributed in foreign lands. One- 
half of the copies were issued from the 
Bible House in New York, and of the re- 
mainder many were printed in China, 
Japan, Siam, Syria and Turkey. In the 
eighty-six years of its existence the So- 
ciety has put out 70,677,225 copies of 
the Scriptures. 
|| 


ISHOP Ingle requests that contribu- 
tors to the support of native work- 

ers in the District of Hankow, such as 
eatechists, Bible-women, teachers, etc., 
should not send their gifts as “specials.” 
When they do this they unconsciously 
complicate the mission accounts. All 
such gifts should be sent direct to the 
Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, Mr. George C. 
Thomas, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
with a memorandum attached of the par- 


A Chinese Viceroy’s Message to Missionaries 


ticular purpose for which the money is 
intended. 
q 
NDIA contains more than 150,000,000 
women, or nearly twice as many as 
the whole population of the United 
States. Over 40,000,000 are confined in 
zenanas and can only be reached in- 
dividually by women. The whole staff 
available for this purpose is about 900 
European and American missionaries, 
who have the aid of about 600 native 
3ible-women. Each of these workers 
is visiting on the average four or five 
houses daily. 


T the request of the British Com- 
missioner of the Uganda Protector- 

ate, a census was recently taken of the 
C. M. S. churches and schools in the 
country. The returns revealed the strik- 
ing facts that there are 1,070 church 


buildings in the mission, and that 
the average Sunday attendance is 
52,470. These are striking figures for 


a mission field in which the first bap- 
tism occurred only twenty years ago. 


E take great pleasure in announc- 

ing, on the authority of the Pay- 

master General’s Office in the War De- 

partment, that the cabled announcement 

of the death of Lieut.-Col. Charles H. 

Whipple, published in the February 
Spirit or Missions, is incorrect. 


HE American as Society is to pub- 

lish an edition of St. Luke’s Gospel 

in Arapahoe, translated by the Rev. John 

Roberts, the Church missionary at the 
Shoshone Agency, Wyoming. 


(.\ RDER quickly Me capital missionary 

map of Alaska. Paper. Size 28x40 
inches. Price, 10 cents, from The Cor- 
responding Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


sl 
VIRGINIA Churchman, who with- 
holds his name, has given $1,200 
gold for the erection of a new church and 


the enlargement of the hospital at 


Negankin, China. 
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A Chinese 
Message to Mission- 


Viceroy’s 


arles 


IS Excellency, Tsen Chun- 
hsuen, recently entered upon 
the office of Viceroy in Szech- 
uan, the most westerly prov- 

ince in China. Many of the mis- 
sionaries working in the province united 
in sending him a letter of welcome, and 
received this reply: 

“Tn respectful reply: 

“The letter bestowed upon me by all 
the pastors was handed to me yesterday 
through Pastor Torrance. 

“T am not worthy to receive your 
praises, and I shamefacedly and unceas- 
ingly thank you. 

“The sudden uprising of rebels in Sze- 
chuan province at this time is en- 
tirely owing to the unpreparedness of the 
local officials. 

“Tt is much to be regretted that you 
should have had cause for alarm. 

“T earnestly hope that this insurrec- 
tion may speedily be suppressed, and 
that both the people and the Church 
may enjoy tranquillity. 

“Regarding my management of 
affairs in Shansi, it was entirely owing 
to the fact that all the leaders of your 
Church were truly able to act according 
to that precept of the Sage, the world 
Religion, ‘Love men as thyself,’ there- 
fore the honour should be equally di- 
vided between us. 

“Having come to this place I earnestly 
hope that, as with the leaders of your 
Church in Shansi, so there may be, be- 
tween us, mutual confidence and sin- 
cerity, that thus I may be able to ac- 
complish in Szechuan what I was able to 
do in Shansi. a 

“This letter of thanks is sent by hand. 

“May you daily enjoy happiness. 

“T respectfully present my name.” 

Tsen Chun-hsuen was formerly gover- 
nor of Shansi, and made there an ad- 
mirable record as a capable and just 
official. A eee 


A BIT OF HAUSALAND COUNTRY 
"A caravan passing the base of a hill near Kagara 


Hausaland 


BY THE REVEREND A. E. RICHARDSON, B.D. 


F all recent efforts to extend the 
frontier line of the Kingdom 
of Christ none can, for inter- 
est, compare with the at- 

tempt to plant the cross of the Crucified 
in the Central Soudan. All endeavors 
to enlist warriors in Christ’s army are 
deeply engrossing; but from whatever 
standpoint we regard it the mission to 
the Hausas is enthralling and fascina- 
ting. 

Whilst the civilized world still shud- 
ders over the horrors and atrocities which 
yet abound on Africa’s coasts, calling 
forth in our hearts eager ambition to 
adequately “take up the white man’s 
burden”—whilst the man-of-the-world’s 
complacency over the heathen’s “primi- 
tive simplicity” and “childlike inno- 
cence” is rudely shaken (dare we say 
“shattered”?) by names such as Benin, 
Ashanti and Aro, which bear, burnt into 
them, the memory of hitherto unheard-of 
abominations, the kingdom of Satan is 
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being attacked at another almost impreg- 
nable quarter. 

What pen can fully depict the great 
land of the Hausas—a land so unlike 
anything met with before? Looked at 
upon a map there is nothing to indicate 
a state of affairs differing much from 
that of surrounding lands. The mighty 
rivers, the Niger and the Binué, sweep 
down—the one from the northwest, the 
other from the northeast—and meet at 
Lokoja, 350 miles above the sea, form- 
ing a majestic stream, even here five 
miles across. Embraced as it were by 
these giant arms the Hausa country lies, 
bounded on the north by the Sahara 
Desert. 

Well-watered, 


undulating, thickly 


‘populated, richly fertile, it affords an 


unique and heretofore unoccupied field 
for missionary enterprise. For the 
Hausas are the most remarkable people 
in the whole of that vast continent. As 
individuals they are fine, strong, healthy 


= 
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men, full of resource and of great abil- 
ity; capable of enduring hardship and 
privation. Instead of a scattered, 
meagre, heathen race dwelling in forest 
haunts and mountain caves, they form a 
mighty Mohammedan nation, comprising 
15,000,000 people, living in vast walled 
cities, some of which contain 200,000 
inhabitants. 

And they are as remarkable as they 
are numerous. ‘Their cities are very 
bee-hives of industry, their land well 
cultivated. The noise of the looms 
where their far-famed cloth is woven; 
the roar of the blast furnaces where their 
iron is smelted from the native ore; the 
countless little lakes of indigo where 
their cloth is steeping; the fertile fields; 
the fine herds of milk-white cattle, all 
alike witness to the flourishing condition 
of the country. 

The streets and market places are 
thronged by well-dressed, stately people, 
who are courtesy itself and move to and 
fro as though they owned the very world 
itself. Nor do they lack culture. The 
babel of their schools is heard on every 
hand, for these marvellous folk possess 
a literature of their own. The boys are 
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taught to read and write, to shoot and 
sew. 

There they dwell: the red turretted 
walls of their cities towering up toward 
the fleckless blue sky—their merry laugh 
and cheerful song ringing out in street 
and mart, in field and plain—a clever, 
intelligent, witty race, dwelling in the 
garden of the world. 

But having said this, we have said all 
that can be said in praise of this people. 
What shall we do? “Are they not ‘happy 
enough as they are’?”? “Ought we to 
disturb so fair a picture by carrying re- 
ligious controversy and strife into their 
midst?” “Is it right to make good Mo- 
hammedans into bad Christians ?” 

Oh, the utter folly and blindness of 
such delusive queries! Good Moham- 
medans? The mention of only two of 
the curses of humanity which Moham- 
medanism not only tolerates but teaches 
—slavery and polygamy—ought surely 
to draw down condemnation upon that 
lifeless, paralyzing creed. The de- 
moralizing, degrading effect of slavery 
upon master as well as man can only be 
felt by one who has dwelt in a slave- 
raiding country. There are probably 


BISHOP TUGWELL AND HIS PARTY ARRIVING FOR THE FIRST TIME AT ZARIA, A 
WALLED CITY OF 80,000 PEOPLE, NINETY MILES SOUTHWEST OF KANO 
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10,000,000 slaves in Hausaland, and who 
can estimate the suffering that this im- 
plies ¢ 

The people are so perverted that noth- 
ing appeals to their hearts and con- 
sciences. ‘Tell them of the crucifixion of 
Christ (as the writer once did at the 
close of a sermon to 200 men) and a 
roar of appreciative laughter greets the 
description of the pains of the cross. 
Torture? I dare not recount the bar- 
barous methods of killing victims which 
the Hausas 
delight in. 

There 15 
dire oppres- 
sion, and 
fehee 1 e718 
utter lack of 
redress. 
Their c on- 
sciences are 
seared— nay, 
almost utter- 
ly destroyed. 
Instead o f 
seeking good, 
evil is de- 
lighted in. 
Vaeiomy.00 ull 
would call 
them “relig- 
TOUS SDL LUNG 
what an 


awiul trav- 
esty of the 
word! If 


you secure 
‘the candid opinion of any thoughtful 
Hausa, he will tell you that the nation 
is corrupt, from the lowest slave to the 
highest Mohammedan priest. “Our 
hearts are as black as our skins” is the 
frank and frequent confession. 

It is so easy for a reader of newspaper 
articles, or a traveller passing through a 
strange land, or even a resident un- 
familiar with the language of the in- 
habitants and isolated from any true 
knowledge of its people by the paralyzing 
intervention of an interpreter—to see 
nothing byt peace and harmony, pros- 
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Loads wnpacked for the night near Ugu 
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perity and happiness. No man will open 
his heart before a “go-between.” 

But if ever a nation needed the 
cleansing Blood of Christ—if ever a na- 
tion needed the power of the Holy Ghost 
—of a truth the Hausa nation does. 
“We have those ten commandments 
which adorn your religion,” said a Hausa 
priest to me; “but there is this differ- 
ence. You Christians haye some power 
which enables you to keep those com- 
mandments. We Moslems haye no 
power to re- 
sist break- 
ing them.” 
One of the 
greatest 
sins a man 
‘can commit 
is to repeat- 
edly aftirm 
that Moham- 
medanism is 
as good as 
Oh ras tae 
anity. Yet 
such asser- 
tion usually 
comes from 
men who 
have never 
read a line of 
the Koran 
nor-.even set 
foot in a Mo- 
bale: tea catieaele=y 
dan country. 

But what 
about missionary work in that land? 

As long ago as 1857 Samuel (after- 
ward Bishop) Crowther endeavored to 
reach Sokoto, the religious centre of 
Hausaland. He was wrecked 500 miles 
up the Niger—a fitting type of the fail- 
ure which almost. every succeeding at- 
tempt to reach the country has met with. 
Of these many efforts space will not al- 
low a recital. 

Early in 1900, however, five of us, 
under the leadership of Bishop Tugwell, 
were enabled to penetrate into the very 
heart of the Hausa states. The journey 
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was one of extreme interest, and fraught 
with most important consequences. For 
failure probably meant many years’ 
delay—whilst success would act as a 
spur to missionary effort throughout the 
whole of tropical Africa. No one can 
gauge the far-reaching issues of a flour- 
ishing mission amongst Africa’s premier 
race. 

We reached the great city of Kano—a 
city of 200,000 inhabitants, who confi- 
dently declared that at a week’s notice 
they could 
put 10,000 
mounted 
warriors in 
t he field. 
The king, 
fearful that 
the advent of 
the “praying 
men”—as we 
were named 
—would 
aboot sab 
that most 
awtul of all 
trades—t h e 
slave traffic 
—refused 
to allow us 
to remain 
within his 
TeOerar gia 
tory. “Seven 
days is given Z 
you by the 
[ey cit olediaka sel 
which to leave his city,” was the message 
delivered to us after a very stormy inter- 
view. 

So our 600 miles march was futile, 
our hopes were vain, our efforts thrown 
away? No; that can never be. True 
it is we were compelled to retrace our 
steps and reluctantly leave that field ripe 
unto harvest. A brief stay was made at 
Gierko, thirty-four miles south of Zaria. 
One of our party died there, and another 
was invalided home. 

After eight months’ residence in that 
small town of 500 people, an event took 


JU-JU ROCK, JEBBA, ON THE RIVER NIGER 
The place where Bishop Orowther was wrecked 
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place which completely checked further 
work for the time being. One night a 
ery rang out on the still air “Wuta! 
Wuta! Wuta!” Bishop Tugwell sprang 
to his tent door. He took in the whole 
situation at a glance. The midnight sky 
was lighted up by the glare from the 
burning mission house. 

“Fire! Fire!”—the alarm rang out 
again, calling to action the stupefied 
sleepers. Burnt out of the mission 
house, our hope of remaining at Gierko 
was shat- 
tered. A re- 
treat was 
neces- 
sary, and 
Jah @) ah Glekh c 
land was 
again with- 
out a messen- 
ger of Christ. 

In Febru- 
at y, W907; 
however, Dr. 
Walter Mil- 
ler (who was 
one of the 
Bishop’s 
ie @) GP aan, Sore 
party) again 
obtained per- 
mission t o 
re-enter the 
ClOm nste raya 
NSC Wii 
panied by 
- the Rev. G& 
P. Bargery, he journeyed up to Zaria and 
secured the necessary sanction from the 
king to re-settle at Gierko. There he is 
to-day fighting that superhuman enemy, 
Mohammedanism. The English papers 
of December 5th, 1902, announced that 
the British are sending up an expedition 
against the king of Kano, whose hostility 
is well known. How this will affect the 
mission none can foretell. But one thing 
is certain: There is need for earnest, con- 
tinuous, believing prayer on behalf of 
these Christless millions and on behalf 
of the two pioneer missionaries holding 
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the fort against insuperable odds—nay, 
not insuperable, for “If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” 

Prayer is needed—and shall it be asked 
for in vain? 

Men are needed. There is not an angel 
in heaven who would not gladly sweep 
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down from realms of glory to preach the 
good tidings to the Hausas. That which 
is forbidden to them is allowed to us. 
Shall we refuse to come to the help of 
our God ? 

Chislehurst, England. 


of England. Our own American Church has no mission in that part of Africa. But since 


| The work in Hausaland is under the general direction of the Church Missionary Society 


the missionary work of the whole Anglican Communion is essentially a unit, readers of THE 


| SPIRIT OF MISSIONS will learn with interest of this endeavor to extend God’s Kingdom, and 
| will give it the swpport of their sympathy and prayers. 


The Meeting of the Board of Managers, 
April 14th, 1903 


T the April meeting of the 
Board of Managers there were 
present of the elected mem- 
bers: The Bishops of AI- 
bany (vice-president) in the chair, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Nebraska, Central Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, Connecticut and the Bish- 
op-Coadjutor of Rhode Island, and the 
Bishop of Long Island; the Rev. Drs. 
Smith, Huntington, Greer, Vibbert, 
Anstice, Alsop, Perry, Stires and Lines; 
and Messrs. Low, Chauncey, Ryerson, 
Thomas, Goodwin, Mansfield and Capt. 
Mahan; and Messrs. Gardner, Butler, 
Morris, Pepper and Pell-Clarke. Of the 
ex-officio members the Bishops of Ver- 
mont, Virginia and Indianapolis were 
also present. The Rev. Dr. F. L. Hawks 
Pott was cordially weleomed and by in- 
vitation addressed the Board, and a 
special committee was appointed to con- 
fer with him upon the desirability of de- 
veloping the scope of St. John’s College, 
the raising of an endowment to provide 
an income for the salaries of foreign 
professors, and other matters bearing im- 
mediately upon the usefulness of the in- 
stitution. 
The Treasurer reported that there was 
an increase this year to April 1st in the 


contributions applying upon appropria- 
tions of $38,272.75 against an increase 
noted last year to the corresponding date 
for the similar seven months of $48.- 
833.89 over the year before. He re- 
marked: 


“The increase for the seven 
months this year, however, is not 
very large when we consider that 
the appropriations already made, 
together with the deficiency of last 
year, called for an increase in the 
contributions for the whole fiscal 
year, if our obligations were to be 
met before September lst, of over 
$220,000.” ; 


With regard to the Apportionment the 
Treasurer stated that advices had been 
received from forty-nine dioceses in re- 
sponse to the question whether their 
respective apportionments would be met. 
Twenty expressed the belief that they 
would be, in full. These twenty con- 
tributed a little over $100,000 last year, 
which is about the amount apportioned 
to them for the current year. Another 
group of ten answered regarding their 


dioceses that while they expect an in-- 


crease in the amount given over last year 
they do not expect that the whole amount 
asked for, $73,000, will be received. This 


—  — 
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group gave $34,500 to September Ist, 
1902. Four other dioceses estimate that 
they will receive in all $22,000 against 
$46,000 apportioned and $15,000 con- 
tributed last year. Fifteen other an- 
swers, while they show that the bishops 
and committees are trying to increase the 
interest in the matter, make no definite 
reply as to what the prospects are. 
These were apportioned $110,000 and 
contributed last year $54,000. From the 
remaining twenty-nine no replies have 
been received as yet, although the group 
includes several of the stronger dioceses. 

Because of his removing from Ala- 
bama to the diocese of Maryland, the 
resignation of the Rev. John G. Murray 
as one of the District Secretaries was ac- 
cepted. 

The Rev. Paul Matthews, of the 
Diocese of Southern Ohio, with the ap- 
probation of the Board and the permis- 
sion of his bishop, has undertaken, at 
his own charges, to present the cause of 
missions to parishes in that diocese so far 
as he is able. 

A number of letters were submitted 
from the Bishop of Alaska, and in view 
of the fact that the annual vessels for 
the Yukon district by way of St. 
Michael are sailing in May, the appro- 
priations for the next fiscal year were 
made to that section and for the re- 
mainder of the Missionary District ap- 
propriations were made for the first quar- 
ter of the coming fiscal year. 

Letters were received from the bishops 
in China and Japan and some of their 
missionaries. It having been announced 
that Bishop Schereschewsky had for- 
warded a complete copy of his version of 
the Holy Bible in Wen-li for the Library 
of the Church Missions House, the Board 
adopted, the following resolution: 


“That, in view of the completion 
of the translation and the publica- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures into the 
Wen-li tongue, the members of this 
Board desire to put on record their 
high appreciation of this, the 
crowning work of Bishop Scheres- 
chewsky’s ministry, and to express 
their devout gratitude to Almighty 
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70d for vouchsafing His servant 
continuance of life and strength, 
even in the midst of much bodily 
weakness, to complete this monu- 
mental and most needful work. 
They acknowledge with thanks to 
the Bishop the receipt of a copy of 
this work for the Church Missions 
House Library. 


The Board’s attention having been 
ealled by a letter from the Bishop of 
Fond du Lac to a communication from 
the Rey. Arthur Lloyd, of Tokyo, which 
appeared in a recent periodical, concern- 
ing which the Bishop said that he had 
written to Bishop McKim, the Board 
adopted the following resolution: 


“That it is the sense of this 
Board that the apparent disloyalty 
to this Church of the Rev. Arthur 
Lloyd, as manifested by a communi- 
cation recently published above his 
signature, demands immediate in- 
vestigation, and that the Bishop of 
Tokyo be, and he hereby is, re- 
quested to deal with the matter 
without delay.” 


[Since the meeting of the Board a 


cable message has been received from 


Bishop McKim containing the informa- 
tion that Mr. Lloyd has resigned. ] 

A special report was submitted to the 
Board upon the subject of holding real 
estate in Japan (outside the Foreign 
Concessions) under the present statutes 
of the Empire. Whereupon it was re- 
solved: 


“That the Board approves the 
plan submitted by Bishop McKim 
after consultation with the United 
States Consul at Tokyo and with 
legal advice for holding real es- 
tate in the Empire of Japan by a 
corporation of those who are for 
the time being missionaries of the 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States, residing in Japan.” 


The Committee on Audit reported that 
they had caused the Treasurer’s books 
and accounts to be examined to the first 
instant, and had certified the same to be 
correct. 
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Announcements 
tgConcerning the Missionaries 


Alaska 


At the meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers, on April 14th, the appointment by 
Bishop Rowe of Miss Edith A. Pritchard 
as teacher at Ketchikan was formally ap- 
proved. 


Porto Rico 


Tue Ricut Rey. Dr. Van Buren, on a 
visit in the interests of his district, 
sailed from San Juan by steamer Ponce 
on April 14th, and reached New York 
on the 20th. 


The Philippines 


Tue Rev. Henry Russet Tapor, re- 
turning from Manila, after a delay of 
about a month in Rome, sailed from 
Naples by the steamer T’rave on the 20th 
of March and arrived at New York on 
the first of April. Mr. Talbot is greatly 
improved in health. 

Miss E. Beatrice Oakes, who sailed 
from San Francisco by steamer Gaelic 
on January 28th, arrived at Manila Feb- 
ruary 25th. 

Tue Board of Managers on April 14th 
‘approved the appointment by Bishop 


Brent of Miss Lizzie Whitcombe, of - 


Chicago, in the room of Mrs. Shelton, 
who was unable to go to the field because 
of illness, and made the necessary ap- 
propriations for her salary and travelling 
expenses. 


Shanghai 


Mrs. Fieminc James, en route to 
Shanghai, left Baltimore March 28th 
and sailed from San Francisco by steamer 
Korea April 4th. Mrs. James was ac- 
companied in her journey by her sister, 
Miss Sarah Godwin. 

Iv accordance with the desire of the 
Bishop of Shanghai, Miss Ellen Pawling 
Corson was appointed at the meeting of 
the meeting of the Board on April 14th; 
the appointment to take effect upon her 
graduation in medicine this month. Dr. 
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Corson will be associated with Dr. 
Juliet N. Stevens in the work of St. 


Elizabeth’s Hospital for women in 
Shanghai. 

Hankow 
Tue Rev. and Mrs. Allen R. Van 


Meter, who sailed from San Francisco 
by steamer Korea on January 20th, ar- 
rived at Shanghai February 13th and 
have been heard from at Hankow, their 
destination. 


Kyoto 


Ture Bishop of Kyoto and Mrs. Part- 
ridge, returning to Japan, sailed from 
San Francisco by the steamer Coptic on 
March 19th. 


Missionary Speakers 


OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, 
the following list of clergy and 
other missionary workers, at 

present in the East, is published. All 
should be addressed at the Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, unless a special address follows the 
name. 

It will in all cases greatly facilitate 
correspondence if the invitation to a 
speaker, whether sent direct to him or 
through the office of the Church Missions 
House, gives the exact hour, the location 
of the place of the meeting, as well as the 
day upon which the meeting is to be held. 


Africa: Miss Higgins. 


Miss Mahony. 


Alaska: Miss Deane, of Circle City, 
1215 Bloomfield Street, Ho- 
boken, N. J. 
China: Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, p.p.. 
President of St. John’s 
College, Shanghai. 
Miss 8. L. Dodson, of St. 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. 
Japan: Miss Babcock, of Acmori. 
Oregon: Rey. M. J. Goodheart. 


Students and Missions 


Notes on the Work of the Church Students’ Missionary 
Association 


HE Philadelphia Divinity-school 
holds missionary meetings every 
Tuesday afternoon at two o’clock, at 
which, after the business of the day has 
been transacted, one of the students 
reads a paper upon some prominent mis- 
sionary or upon some missionary sub- 
ject. The subjects are assigned at the 
beginning of the year by a committee. 
Every evening at ten o’clock a service 
of missionary intercession is held. 


T. FAITH’S Deaconess House, 
New York, sends a report of mis- 
sionary work that may well make some 
ot the cther C. 8S. M. A. chapters pause to 
think whether they are doing all that 
lies in their power to further the mis- 
sionary cause. They hold a regular 
meeting every Friday evening, at which 
an address by some missionary from the 
home or foreign field is delivered. Mid- 
day prayers for missions are said daily, 
and daily at 5:30 those who are able to 


do so meet for a half hour’s reading of ~ 


missionary literature. The days im- 
mediately following the receipt of THE 
Spirit or Missions are devoted to read- 
ing that magazine. Mr. Speer’s recently 
published book has been read, together 
with other books on special work and 
special fields. Besides this there are 
weekly mission study classes with the 
Rey. R. B. Kimber. 


ORK is being done by the chapter 

for mission stations at Rampart 

and Skaguay, Alaska, and for Cape 
Mount, Africa. One member of the 
chapter will soon be at work in the Mis- 
sionary District of Spokane; another 
will go to Western Texas; another goes 
to China in September; the application 
of another member has been approved by 
the Bishop of Shanghai and by the 
Board, but the appointment cannot be 
made effective because of lack of funds. 
It is expected, however, that these will 


of the Board of Managers. 


be forthcoming. Other members 


go to work in home fields. 


Ne Berkeley Divinity-school mission- 

ary interest and enthusiasm were 
much quickened a few weeks ago at an 
informal meeting of the students at the 
Dean’s house. At this meeting Dean 
Binney first spoke to the men on the 
subject of the missionary work of the 
Church, the organization and methods 
This was 
followed by an explanation by Mrs. 
Binney of the object and work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. The vital im- 
portance of missionary work and the 
duty of making such work personal were 
deeply impressed on the hearts of all 
those present, and the men went away 
fully resolved that the information 
gained that evening should be put to 
good effect. 


soon 


HAT missionary interest in the 
General Theological Seminary is 
growing may be inferred from the fact 
that the average attendance at mission- 
ary meetings during the past year has 
been forty-two, a decidedly higher aver- 
age than has been attained at any rate 
for some years past. 


ROTON SCHOOL reports practical 
missionary work in the holding of 
weekly services during Lent at several 
points in the neighborhood of the school 
by members of the Missionary Society. 
The work done by the school, as also by 
the St: Paul’s Society Chapter at Har- 
yard, in the line of boys’ clubs, poor boys’ 
summer camps, etc., while admirable in 
itself, may hardly be classed as dis- 
tinctive missionary work. 


HE bishop Seabury Association at 
Brown University is still in a 
somewhat formative state, but hopes 
soon to be able to report definite work 
on missionary lines. - 
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THE MISSION BUILDINGS AT TANANA 


Where the Tanana Meets the Yukon 


St. James's Mission, Tanana, is on the banks of the Yukon River, Alaska, some 500 miles 
above Anvik and 400 below Circle City. The Rev. J. L. Prevost is priest in-charge, 


who returned there after vacation, in 1901. 


Last August he was joined by Mrs. Pre- 


vost and their little son Horace, and by Miss Mason, of Brooklyn, L. I., to work as 


nurse and teacher in the mission. 
letters of Mrs. Prevost and Miss Mason. 


HE Mission of St. James’s, 
Tanana, consists of a two-story 
mission house, with sitting- 
room, dining-room and kitchen 

below, and two bedrooms above; a 
smaller house beside it, and beyond, the 
large and beautiful church. The mission 
house is clapboarded without and painted 
and papered within; the interior of the 
church is not yet completed. 

These buildings are situated about 
forty yards from the high banks of the 
Yukon, and in front of the mission 
house a small vegetable garden flourishes 
in the brief summer time. From the 
house there is a fine view of the Yukon, 
which is wide at this point, with a low 
wooded island directly opposite. To the 
northeast is the mouth of the Tanana, 
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These notes have been prepared chiefly from the 


and on clear days the Tanana hills are 
seen, with occasional wonderful glimpses 
of Mt. McKinley, one hundred miles 
away. This is said to be the highest 
mountain on the continent—24,000 feet 
—and covered with snow, it looks like a 
golden cloud in the sunset light. 

The autumnal foliage is beautiful, the 
slender birch trees turning a_ brilliant 
yellow and forming a lovely contrast to 
the dark spruces. The birch, spruce and 
poplar seem to be the only trees at this 
particular point. On the farther side 
of a little creek is the Indian village, at 
times nearly deserted when the Indians 
are absent, fishing, hunting, getting logs, 
ete. 

Two miles below is the store of the 
Northern Commercial Company, then 
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comes the North American Transfer 
Company’s store, and a mile beyond, with 
straggling bridges and rustic cabins be- 
tween, is the Military Post. There is a 
beach trail to these points, or one may 
reach them by canoe, and this winter a 
new dog team trail has been made 
through the woods, along the telegraph 
line which runs by the side of the mis- 
sion house. All the sledging is done by 
dogs. There are some mules at the Post, 
and a big wagon with a team of mules 
has essayed the beach trail, but the wood 
trail is not wide enough to allow of one 
there. 

The stores are 
trading stores and 
country shops com- 
bined, where the In- 
dians barter their 
furs for the com- 
panies’ goods. Pro- 
visions may be 
bought, at rather 
higher rates than if 
brought in privately 
from outside. Eggs 
packed in salt are $1 
a dozen; there are no 
fresh eggs. 

There are no en- 
tirely sunless days at 
Tanana. At Ram- 
part, eighty miles 
above, for three 
months the sun is 
entirely shut out, but 
at Tanana, if the 
weather be clear, it shines for two or 
three hours on even the shortest day. It 
is comparatively mild, too, 12° above 
zero, and even higher, with a fresh fall 
of snow and a high wind in January. 
At one time this winter, however, the 
mercury did fall to 60° below. 

Amid such surroundings and under 
such conditions, our missionaries live. 

Mr.. and Mrs. Prevost and Horace, 
with Miss Mason, this year’s addition to 
the force, occupy the mission house, 
while the second house has sheltered Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoare for a large part of the 
season. .Mr. Hoare, who had been work- 


MISS MASON, ON 


ing faithfully at Anvik during Mr. 
Chapman’s vacation, had become so ill 
that he was obliged to leave. He and 
his wife had started to return to the 
States, but on reaching Tanana he was 
too ill to go farther, and went to the 
Army Post hospital for treatment, from 
there coming with Mrs. Hoare to the 
mission. 

The regular work of the mission goes 
on, in house and school, hospital and 
church. 

In the home, Mrs. Prevost reigns, car- 
rying on the household duties, helped 
more or less efficient- 
ly by an Indian girl 
or two. Her time be- 
longs to the natives, 
whom she loves to 
have come to her for 
counsel. More than 
one married woman 
living unhappily 
with her husband, 
‘before rashly leaving 
him, as she would 
once have done, has 
sought Mrs. Pre- 
vost’s advice, gone 
back to her home, 
and is now living in 
it happily. 

Miss Mason gives 
her mornings to the 
school, which is held 
in the second mis- 
sion building, while 
in the afternoons 
she visits in the village and attends to 
eases of sickness there, or in the little 
hospital ward, which Mr. Prevost has im- 
provised at the rear of the mission house, 
as an improvement upon the hospital 
tent, at first kindly lent from the Post. 
The Post also lends its doctor on ocea- 
sion, to attend cases beyond Miss 
Mason’s and Mr. Prevost’s skill. The 
first patient was an Indian woman, who 
had fallen from her sledge the year be- 
fore, and was a constant sufferer; then 
there was a young fellow with nervous 
disease; a man with inflammatory and 
muscular rheumatism; another who had 
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been injured by a cut from a chisel; a 
sick child—little Isaac—who refused 


food, and the Post doctor thought had 
poison in his system. This child died. 
Two or three other children were ill, and 
people constantly under the weather with 
lung trouble, scrofula and rheumatism. 
This last disease comes not so much from 
climate as from the neglect of people to 
care for themselves after exposure. 

To her duties of teacher and nurse Miss 
Mason adds those of organist and scholar, 
playing the fine cabinet organ owned by 
the mission at the services and Sunday- 
school, and in the evening studying In- 
dian with Mr. Prevost. 


The missionary 
priest’s work also is 
varied. From his 


friends at the Post 
he had the loan of a 
team of mules and a 
plow for a day, and 
prepared. his garden 
for a good crop 
of potatoes another 
year. He is encour- 
aging the Indians to 
make gardens also. 
_ The services are in 
the church in warm 
weather, but through 
the winter in the 
school-room, the 
stoves not being large 
enough to heat the 
larger building. Indian services are held 
morning and evening, English Sunday- 
school in the afternoon. The five o’clock 
service is held by Blind Paul in the In- 
dian village, Mr. Prevost going to the Post 
ordinarily on Sunday afternoons, for 
service there. The wives of the officers 
are, mostly, Churchwomen, and the Cap- 
tain and his wife were especially kind 
while Mr. and Mrs. Hoare were at the 
Post, so. that these Army neighbors give 
a touch of social brightness to the other- 
wise isolated life at Tanana. 

The visitors from outside have been 
the Bishop and Mr. Knapp, who came down 
after Mrs. Prevost?s and Miss Mason’s 
arrival. Mr. Knapp spent a few days 


THE REV. JULES L. PREVOST, 
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only, but the Bishop stayed a fortnight, 
giving cheer and courage for the year’s 
work. At the confirmation service, Mr. 
Prevost presented twenty-seven Indians, 
and there were sixty communicants that 
day. Old and young, to the babies in 
arms, come to the services, and are happy 
in coming. 

During his stay, the Bishop also pro- 
vided means for an Indian feast, which 
was given in the chief’s tent. There was 
a large assembly of Indians sitting on 
the floor, Chief William acting as master 
of ceremonies, and the Bishop asking the 
blessing, for which they waited before be- 
ginning to eat. 

On Hallow Fen 
the missionaries gave 
another feast in the 
chief’s cabin, . and 
the next day—All 
Saints’ — after  ser- 
vice, the Indians 
visited the grave- 
yard, put the graves 
in order and placed 
wreaths of spruce 
upon them. 

At one time Mr. 
Prevost left the mis- 
sion for a visit to 
Fort Hamlin, about 
160 miles distant, 
breaking trail all the 
way, with the mer- 
cury from 60° to 70° 
below zero. In his absence, Mr. Hoare 
baptized a baby, and married eight 
couples. These couples had been living 
as man and wife, but had come to realize 
something of the importance and 
solemnity of Christian marriage. They 
are still early Christians, but very re- 
sponsive to advice and teaching. Indeed, 
there is a force of fine, strong, influential 
men among these people: Albert, who 
spent a winter at Circle; Chief William; 
Paul, who married Daisy, who was three 
years in the Anvik Mission; Frank, who 
has always been a good Indian; Blind 
Paul, and others. What specially re- 
joices the hearts of the missionaries is 
the change in Albert. He was confirmed 
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this year by the Bishop, and since then 
has been such a bright, happy Christian 
‘and a great influence among the other 
men, who are trying to keep away from 
drink, and are attending services and 
taking part as though it were a real 
pleasure. When the Bishop gave Albert 
the cross, which everyone receives at Con- 
firmation, he looked at it lovingly, and 
said: “When I am tempted to do wrong, 
I will look at this and will remember. 
It will help me so much.” Albert has a 
bright, intelligent mind, and makes the 
Sunday evening English services to 
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which only English-speaking natives 
come, interesting by his questions. 


After the address, Mr. Prevost asks if 
they have any questions to ask about 
anything in the lesson or in God’s Word, 
not clear to them. Albert reads his 
Testament in Fort Yukon Indian, and 
always has something to be made clear. 

We cannot close our record of the sea- 
son at Tanana better than with this 
bright glimpse into the blessed change 
which God’s Holy Spirit works, through 
His faithful servants’ toil. 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE AT TANANA 


Institutional Work in Boisé 


BY THE RIGHT REV. J. B. FUNSTEN, D.D. 


II, St. Margaret’s School 


AST month I dwelt upon our hos- 
pital work; I would now lke to 
say a few words about another 

d institution in the District of 
Boisé, that ought to be a source of satis- 
faction to all those who love our Church 
and believe in its mission. St. Mar- 
garet’s School for girls, built during the 
days of Bishop Talbot’s episcopate in 
Idaho, situated in the city of Boisé in 
the centre of the block adjoining the 
hospital, is accomplishing a work for 
the betterment of womanhood in the far 
West that would surprise and gratify 


anyone who at all realized conditions in — 


this part of the country. Here are 100 
pupils- under the training of a well- 
selected and capable corps of teachers. 
They are being instructed in all that goes 
to make up refined, vigorous and edu- 
cated womanhood. They come from the 
mountain camps, the ranch houses, the 
little towns and distant communities of 
Idaho, Western Wyoming, Eastern Ore- 
gon and Montana. ‘There are also a 
large number of day pupils from the city 
of Boisé. Every day morning service is 
held for all the teachers and scholars in 
Trinity Hall, erected during the past 
summer at a cost of $2,000. Every Sun- 
day ‘afternoon teachers and pupils as- 
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semble in this hall for an hour’s study of 
the Bible, and many are led to Christ 
through the sweet influence which runs 
like a golden thread through all the 
teachings of this school. Only a short 
time ago I baptized seven splendid young 
girls between the ages of fifteen and 
sixteen, who felt they wanted to con- 
secrate their young lives to Christ. This 
is but an illustration of the strong re- 
ligious influence exerted through this in- 
stitution. 

It does not take deep thinking to recog- 
nize that if ‘the Church is not going to 
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does not seem reasonable, to use an allu- 
sion to the electrical world, that the 
bishop should be both the generator of 
the electricity and the motorman. If he 
has the direction of these institutions, if 
he can show that the work has been 
blessed and that the opportunity is an 
urgent one, is it unreasonable to hope 
that the necessary equipment may be 
supplied ? 

The investments that have been made 
in a financial way in the purchase of 
property in years past have been more 
than justified by the event. Thirty- 


ST. MARGARET'S, SCHOOL, BOISE 
Opened in 1892. Enlarged in 1900, Total cost, $80,000, At present there are thirty boa-ding and seventy day pupils. 


The Bishop’s House is at the left. 


give her sympathy and support to an in- 
stitution like this in a new country two 
and a half times the size of the State of 
New York, with only—one self-support- 
ing church, and that heavily in debt; 
with missions scarcely able to sustain 
their own ministers; with financial weak- 
ness evident everywhere, then surely she 
takes away the force of the argument 
that tells her to seek and develop new 
fields. 

I feel that in both these institutions 
we should be supplied with the equip- 
ment of buildings and furniture neces- 
sary to their operation, and especially 
when it is evident that under these con- 
ditions they will be self-supporting. It 


Built in /900 at a cost of $9,000, the gift of a Virginia friend of the Bishop's 


seven dollars invested by Bishcp Tuttle 
thirty years ago supplied the site for St. 
Margaret’s School, which to-day is worth 
$25,000. I had to pay for the hospital 
site, the past year, six times as much for 
180 feet as one hundred acres would have 
cost thirty years ago. 

There is a great future for this coun- 
try, in a material way. A leading busi- 
ness man of large experience in railroad 
matters told me, some time ago, that he 
thought that no state west of the 
Mississippi had a brighter future than 
Idaho. Its great mountains are filled 
with mineral wealth; its vast plains are 
capable of sustaining large herds of cat- 
tle and flocks of sheep; its broad valleys 
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TRINITY HALL, ST. MARGARET’S, ERECTED 1902. COST, $2,000. PRIMARY CLASS. 


are capable of irrigation, and with the 
Government aid that has already been 
secured the extent of possible irrigation 
will be widened with the passing years. 
Idaho during the past ten years led all 
the states in the number of its increased 
population, and during the last year the 
District of Boisé stands at the head of 
the column of districts and dioceses as 


giving the largest increase, in proportion 
to the number of its communicants. 
Now we ask that at least the amount 
needed for the equipment of the hos- 
pital and for the extension of the school 
work, and for the building and sustain- 
ing of churches be given us, and ask that 
prayer be made in our behalf that God’s 
blessing may rest upon us in all things. 


Our Mission to the Chinese in Honolulu 


BY DEACONESS DRANT 


RS. KONG, our Bible-woman 
at St. Peter’s, has been making 
calls with me on our Church 
families among the Chinese. 

They were all so pleased to have me 
show such an interest in them. I found 
them an entirely different class from the 
Chinese we have at home. They are 
mostly educated people, whose Christian 


conduct it is delightful to see. It is like © 


living in the early days of the Church 
to be with them, for when they receive 
the Christ into their hearts, He becomes 
a veritable part of their lives, and their 
earnestness and zeal are worthy of imita- 
tion by us who have centuries of Chris- 
tian ancestry behind us. 

Mrs. Kong and I go to the heathen wom- 
en’s houses also, to instruct them in the 


Christian religion, and as they are most- 
ly “little-footed” women, who cannot 
come to church on that account, we en- 
courage them to unbind their feet and 
so be able to come there for instruction. 
One of the women has already done so, 
but she says that the pain of the un- 
bound feet is almost anbearable. How- 
ever, she means to persevere until she is 
able to walk and can come. In teach- 
ing these women we use the pictures of 
the Christ-life, so as to fix it-in their un- 
trained minds. The Madonna, the An- 
nunciation and the Visit of the Magi are 
all familiar to them now. 

When I first went to visit among the 
heathen, Mrs. Kong took me to see the 
family of a highly educated Chinaman. 
He was friendly, but when I asked his 
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wife if she had been baptized, she looked 
deprecatingly at her husband and said, 
“T am not, because my husband does not 
wish it, but I would like to be a Chris- 
tian.” I then appealed to him, and asked 
if he would not be baptized, but he said: 
“No, I am too old, but you may take all 
my children, and have them baptized 
whenever you wish.” This looked very 
hopeful, but we told him that we cannot 
baptize the children until they are of age, 
unless the 
parents are 
baptized; be- 
cause the 
Chinese child 
must obey its 
parents, and 
we cannot 
prevent its 


being taken 
tO, the oss 
house. This 


made a great 
impression on 
him, for the 
Chinese are 
great be- 
lievers in up- 
holding par- 
ental au- 
thority. We 
prayed. and 
waited, and 
at last he 
@anm et, 0. 
church and 
told Mr 

Kong that he 


wished to be THE CHINESE SEWING-SCHOOL, WITH DEACONESS DRANT 


instructed for ~ 
Baptism, as he had seen the consistent 
behavior of his own son, who had em- 
braced Christianity, and had also noted 
the kindness of the Christians to the sick 
and poor in the Chinese hospital, with 
which he is connected. If you could 
hear how earnestly he speaks of our 
Lord and see the happy look on his face, 
you would realize somewhat of our hap- 
piness. He may be of great help to us 
among the Chinese heathen men with 
whom he comes in contact. 

St. Elizabeth’s House is becoming a 
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centre of many industries, and the work 
there is most encouraging. The num- 
bers are not so great, but the spirit of 
those who come is fine. We find the 
Chinese, both men and girls, hungry to 
gain all the Western learning that we 
can give them. The sewing-school girls 


are making rapid progress, and some of 
the older ones have made a banner for 
their own school, and are making one for 
the Hawaiian 


The little 
Chinese chil- 
dren stand in 
open-mouthed 
admiration 
before the 
sacred pic- 
tures on the 
walls, and it 
gives us a 
chance to ex- 
plain the 
meaning to 
them. When- 
ever St. Eliza- 
beth’s House 
door is open, 
these chil- 
dren, and, in 
fact, all the 
children of 
the neighbor- 
hood, throng 
in, fully per- 
suaded__ that 
a welcome 
awaits them 
there. 

The House 
is only a lit- 
tle cottage, in 
a side lane, next to a row of Chinese 
stores and tenement houses, where all 
nationalities live. There is a large gov- 
ernment school in the rear of us, and the 
teachers of the school kindly recommend 
their children to come to whatever work 
we have in their line. We have started 
a glee club for Hawaiian boys, and our 
night school for Chinese men is doing 
good work, spiritually as well as educa- 
tionally. Some of the men who seemed 
the very hardest to move from their 
heathen opinions now come to the Sun- 


work also. 
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day-school, and all of them come to the 
family evening prayer which follows the 
session of the night school. Two of the 
heathen men are being instructed for 
Baptism, after attending the school for 
three months. 

The room in which we earry on our 
night school is used for the two sewing 
schools, for the Sunday-school and the 
glee club. Fifty Sunday-school children 
filled it for the exercises when the Bish- 
op came for a special service, and some 
of the congregation had seats on the 


us $8.50 to buy books for the circulating 
library. This gift was accompanied by 
the following letter: 

Our Teacher: 

Your pupils have been collecting 
some money, it will be a present for 
the St. Elizabeth School. So we all 
sure know this is of little etiquette. 
But it was our happiness to ac- 
complish it. We hope you will be 
pleased to receive this, and to buy 
some books for us to lend. Now, we 
wish to return thanks for you have 
been loveing and kind to us. 


THE NIGHT SCHOOL MEN, MISS TAGGART IN THE DOORWAY 


lanai, or porch, outside the French 
window, while others stood in the door- 
way. Hawaiians, Chinese, Portuguese, 
Norwegians, Marquesas Islanders, Amer- 
icans and Irish made up the congrega- 
tion. 

We have hidden the unsightly walls of 
our room by putting up unbleached 
muslin around the chancel end, which is 
screened off except when service is held, 
and have put up red paper texts and col- 
ored pictures. As everything about the 
chancel is bright red, you may imagine 
what a gay place it is. One of our 
Chinese friends gave us twelve chairs 
and the night school men presented us 
with a very good clock. They also gave 


I am the servant to all the 
scholars. r 
‘ F. de Fung, 

Charles F. Ahi, Alfred Quernsaes 
Leon, Chee Sen Tai, Whee Guii, 
Chin Sing, Kong Yin, Wong 
Kwong, Lum Young. 


Five of these men are heathen, though 
two are under instruction for Baptism. 

The Chinese Woman’s Auxiliary of 
St. Peter’s Chapel is working steadily 
and quietly.’ They are not able to have 
week-day meetings for work, as they are 
all of the shopkeeper class and cannot 
leave their stores, but they do their sew- 
ing at home, and come to a meeting on 
the first Sunday of each month. I usual- 
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ly digest Tue Sprirrr or Missions for 
them, and Mr. Kong interprets. They 


listen, and ask questions earnestly about 
the work of which we speak. They have 
made dolls’ clothes just like the dresses 
that they wear themselves, which they 
hope to sell in the East, devoting the 
money to St. Mary’s Orphanage in 
Shanghai. They also plan making some 
clothing for the Orphanage children, to 
send direct from here. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society for our 
Hawaiian and Chinese girls and a cook- 
ing-class are among our dreams for the 
future. There is quite room enough for 
two deaconesses in the field which St. 
Elizabeth’s influences. 


Devotional Meetings 
BY MARY E. HART 


In so many branches of the Auxiliary 
the devotional side of our service 
is so little emphasized, that we take 
special pleasure in printing a report 
from St. Mark’s branch, Rochester, 
Western New York, whose methods, 
if more widely known, may become 
an example to other branches. 


N St. Mark’s for five years we have 
devoted most of our time at our 
meetings to missionary study and 
the Word of God, doing our work 

at home. During Lent we do not do any 
sewing, but learn a Psalm, giving it 
careful study, and have prayers together. 
Our pledges are met by using our offer- 
ings for them, instead of for our boxes. 
These are sent at Christmas and at 
Whitsuntide, leaving Lent for the spirit- 
ualizing of all our work... 

The “Ladder of Prayer”’* has been a 
great help to us spiritually, binding us 
together more and more as we are grad- 
ually learning to use it and make it 
practical. The special daily prayers are 
surely steps unto Heaven, and if faith- 
fully persevered in, cannot but bring a 
blessing; and each daily gift means so 


* To be obtained of the Rey. E. P. Hart, 118 Tr 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. Price, 10 cents a dozen re 
cents w hundred. ‘ 
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much more when the energies of our 
prayer go with it. Monday the prayer 
is for our home, and the gift for our 
personal interest; Tuesday, prayer and 
eift are for the parish; Wednesday for 
the diocese; Thursday for domestic mis- 
sions; Friday, the great day for missions, 
when Christ gave up Himself for us— 
Foreign missions have our thought, our 
prayer and gift; Saturday we ask to 
follow the example of the saints who 
have fought the good fight and kept the 
faith. And here come those names be- 
fore us, and the faces of our leaders on 
whom we depended for sympathy, up- 
lifting our work into His presence. This 
day brings forth our memorials, and how 
beautiful it is that we can keep their 
work alive and fuller of meaning even 
than when they were here! 

This, marking each day with its own 
special prayer and gift and studying His 
Word, is binding together our circle, as 
workers with Him, in a wonderful way. 


The A pril Conference 


HE last meeting for the season, 
1902-08, was held at the Church 
Missions House on Thursday, 
April 16th, at 11:30 am. 

Mrs. Watson, President of the New . 
York branch, presided. The Dioceses 
represented were: Chicago, one; Con- 
necticut, one; Long Island, three; New- 
ark, two; New York, eight; Pennsyl- 
vania, one. <A visitor from Western 
Michigan was also present, and the in- 
terest of the Conference was greatly en- 
hanced by the presence and words of 
Mrs. Pott from Shanghai, Miss Babcock 
from Tokyo District, Japan, and Miss 
Mahony from West Africa, who told 
many interesting particulars of these 
mission fields. 

Reports from Dioceses were made, and 
the Secretary told of a letter sent out to 
the branches, with regard to the 
Auxiliary Apportionment for General 
Missions, and of various responses so far 
received. 


